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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | pthey could hit an ——— directed only by the ‘ Ky = i mn not trust 
Divine The Songs of Greece, from the Romuic Text, edited|flash of his _Musket, ch they appropriately * There none but mailed men can £0, 
by M. C. Fawriel, with Additions, Translated| called returning his fire. - * And brethren sworn in arms. 

bye into English Verse, by C. Brinsley Sheridan.| “ The activity of their limbs equalled the cor- . Thee gine me. worlike iueete like theirs, 
ad 12mo, pp. 513. London 1825.. Longman and|rectness of their eye. Niko-Tzaras could jump “ The dauntless youths of Frankistaun ; 
e. "o. over seven horses standing abreast ; — = — “~~ me on oer — 
= “ The profits of this Volume ure given to the So-| could clear, at one leap, three waggons lie with e Jnwearied, I will tread th ; path, 

ciety for ‘the cee of Education in Greece” | thorns, to the height of eight feet. Their powers ome ba ad te bear thy sword thee! 
ne. —is the Epigraph to this publication, and would] of’ abstinence were not less surprising; and a * Thou loved, tho’ cruel Jord |’ ” 
a disarm Criticism, were it ever so much provoked] band of Klephts have been known to combat} The following Serenade is still more peculiarly 
ve of by bad writing or offensive principles: but even during three days and nights, without either eat- | characteristic : 
iP. upon their own merits, these Songs possess very|ing, drinking, or sleeping: an instance of this “At Selentia’s pte there sat " 
man high pretensions. ‘he task of translating them, a be found in thé 29th Ballad of the first Class with sliver wine, and edged witlr gold, 
“a by no means an. easy one, has been ably per-|an Part. Pain found their courage as untame- And thus that lover sung ; 
Y; formed ; and, in their original state, they present] able as thirst and hunger ; although every Klepht be : oh Tan ab 
—} avery novel field of poetical thought and ima-|taken alive was inevitably subjected, before .the And well she might, for he who woo'd 
, os . While some resemble our own ancient|relief of death, to the most dreadful and pro- . Was teous, brave, and young. 
the falls, in simply describing the gallant actions| tracted tortures.’ There is but one record, that . byl ~ ad renee es 
«Ad of individuals, or their heroic deaths ; others make | of Katzantoni, whose mind had been previously * Dost thon s T am a snake, 
iat. ws acquainted with the domestic manners of|subdued by long sickness, of a Klepht: evincing ohne sree te nyo | Oe 
of Greece, and others, again, lift us into the regions | even apparent consciousness of what he suffered.” *To whom young girls are flung ?” ” 
< of a Romance nearly allied to the old mythology, ; The other branches pe eo03 = coe ~- « The Wish” is also classed among the Ro- 
ng but rendered still more interesting by combina-| divided, our quotations will sufficiently illustrate ; maintic Songs, though rather a matter-of-fact 
the tion with modern feelings. and we shall, therefore, without farther comment, | affair. 
a Mr. Sheridan -has given us a desultory Pre- proceed to what mast be more agreeable to our “ Within this street a lovely girl 
tea face, which touches on many points eonnected| readers, though the-Klepthai example with which Lives with an aged man ; 


with the present state and literature of Greece ;| we begin is a very brief one. It is an inscription be far'be boots — his enitd, 
but this we shall refer“entirely to the readers . on the sabre * of a os : ee That cunning Pther Meowiee keeps 
: idi iti i i "* “ Let him wh rts not k but deat: c wrin dame , 
a a See = = Who loves tharee, apd lente tie tenet And she, as far as lunge cau go, 
mrcasm, and also avoiding, both here and in the Whose ony life's hones breath; : t _— 
notes, a degree of wit and facetiousness which, Possess'in trust this Grecian glaive.” . If Death desire man deg.0s tone, 
however clever and animated, isnot altogether in} That we abstain from inserting more examples me's welcome tothe cree % 
tone with ‘the “poetical department to which we| in this class, is owing, not to their want of in- And she I think take me2” e 
confine our report. } .. , _|terest, but chiefly to thie fact that we have had| « The Lover’s Last Directions?” is a remarkable 
The volume is divided into—Part I. Historical] the satisfaction of publishing many fine originals, specimen of Cephaloniote superstitions: the se- 
Songs : 1. Of the Klephtai ; 2. ‘Miscellaneous from time to time, in the Lite Gazette, + and cond line is interpolated by the translator, as 
Ballads.—Part II. Ideal : 1. Romantic Ballads ;| also to the wish we entertain, to find room for the supplying a sort of assignable reason for dictating 
+ Pamestic Songs; 3. Holiday Carols; 4. Nup-| more copious illustration of ‘the othe divisions. | procéedings so peculiar : 
tial Songs ; 5. Distichs current on the Coast The following, entitled “ The Guest's Departure,” “* Come quick, when told that I.am sick, 
and Islands :—and Part III. Recent Odes of from the “ Romantic Ballads,” is an unlaboured Or thou wilt come in vain ; 
Greek Li 7 : at ce Observe the words [ tell thee now, 
terati axe idea, which, though not uncommon to other coun And we may meet again. 
The historical division forms nearly the only| tries, is expressed sweetly} and has a Grecian Remember! when thy trembling steps 
annals of the Greeks during the last century and} turn, which we admire.: Have past the outer gate 
a half, which are valuable on that account. The ; Dearest ! oe raided locks, 
® . ny ‘* May came at length, sweet dewy May, E’er told thy lover’s fate. 
generally relate to the exploits of, the Klephts in The loveliest month of all : Then, if my weeping mother says 
isti tyranny of Turkish oppressors ; And then the foreign guest prepar’d ‘ He slambers in fie ’ ° 
: ore ‘To seek his father’s hall. Go, smooth ill ith thy hands 
Sheridan draws a pic- : : me Rawr td y . 
" He bound rich housings round his steed, And lift my fanguid head. 
them worthy of figuring He shod his feet by night ; Let me still feel that loved support, 
ait ‘ With silver hars and golden nails Till life’s last spark has fown— 
says he, ‘’ were hardy to’a That Arab’s hoofs were bright. Wait till you see the priest is robed, 


2 : the i ; 
scarcely credible ‘to more effeminate na- as pon the ven me courser’s neck And hear his awful tone ; 


h Then, dearest ! ered Li 
tons, . They had no fixed encampment ; wander- More fit to grace'a bewaty’s brow, vd cold and holy Bier? supe ee 
ing in summer am: ong the higher, in winter, With pearls profusely strung, When four young friends support my corse ; 
over the low : ions ; but th The maid, whose love was hid till then Dearest ! remember this : 
er mountainous regions ; but they Within her throbbing breast, Throw stones against that mournful group ; 
always had a spot for rendezvous and occasional Gazed fondly on the ice and form pass thy mee, 
sojourn, call’d Limeri si Armato- Of that departing guest. tress that was thy pride. 
lik, Sao which yr pep —— Their With terch and cup in either band, delight before. “ee 
rsicalienst J been ne She strove to cheer his parting ; And when lay me in the church, 
nms, Majestic with conscious valour, or gaunt But still with every draught she fill’d, AS Muteerted captives tea od 
with t, hovering by moonlight around their Rebellious tears Were starting. Their plumage, robb’d of alltheir yourig, 
possessions, must have a like wee. Love burst at length :—* Oh! bear me hence, So pluck ‘thy sitken hair. 
: ppeared pee * And Jet me live with thee: . id when the burial chaunt is hush’d 
tres the scene of all that d t to ‘ Ame — 
rape B 3 was eares' , Prepare thy meal, and strew thy couch, The hol tapers dim, - 
them in life. When not engaged in an expedi- ‘And near, @ couch for me.’ Gaze on thy lover’s grave, and feel 
ton ir chi E’en there thou art with fine ollie 
» leit chief resource for AMUSCEIONE WES) <: 2A sabre was the distinguishing ofanArmatole,| 7 is. b we i ite -with 
im martial games, and cularly in firing | or captain of Greek militia; and as the Armatolik was é Text is, owever, a greater avourite wi' 
‘mark. Constant practice in this led to ajan hereditary office, so this sword wasan heir-loom.” |us—‘* The .Lovers” is extremely dramatic, as 
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= . + And we hope to many future occasions to re- fhe an. 
skill, -B ew peat the pleamate. I eertag to follow in verse the | Well as descriptive : 

a ball throug’ noble efforts now making for emancipation, by a le “* A beauteous girl lay sick with love, 
ter, at a distance | Whose very name inspires the deepest emotions ; and in For him, the fair-hair’d youth, 
ew whose cause no British heart can fail to beat with the Who paid with utter faithlessness, 
most pitchy darkness, | warmest euthusiasm.— Emror, Her much endearing trath, 
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Three comrades ait around her couch, ‘ Fearing the Pasha’s gloating eye, ‘The great Constantindp! 
Two tell her not to feel :— * é Rad carshonticg hand! . 7 2 -For three ion ~~. —— 
* We once were just such fools as fhou, *Oh! send her, mother! asa bride, Three Asiatic c’ thes, , 
* But now our oe are steel.’ * To Europe’s happier land. To fill thy chest with treasure ; 
The third, who really loved her frie: j 
ps eae tne “Tee etiagepat ome winite Por 
$ Your loves were merely cominon men, * I shal! enjoy a home and friends Three mountain thonastetion’ 
But hers has anget’s eyes. “On some far distant shore !’ With three tall belfries ringing.” 
* Dearest ! since thou can’st feel his worth, ‘ ! . 
* Bring him, and grow more dear!’ Oh Conctenting| shee doe et know We must add “ another :” 
‘ . os # 
py pnd pes > VL en locks, * For who will bring my child to pour peer Feet 4 = =e ; 
*Ah! thon would’st woo him for thyself, Gee nenens ie ng Stes . Walk him about if the day is mild 
* With all this studied grace '? He call’d on Heaven, and all the saints, And give himat Nature's face a peep 
* No! as { hope for heavenly bliss ! To witness what he swore ; Let hin low tl 3 
-1 sgh qydd not be so base ! "TRS he weal Oftug Bis Sater ieee ‘And hear how nightiogales tril thelr 
‘Then leave the mountain heights behind, To tell the woes she bere. Then bring him back tehis fathe sholr lay ; 
* And thread those sloping dells, Two years roll’d on, in which he fed Or else we shall have the devil to pay; 
* Until thon see’st green pennons float, Consumption’s sad complaint ; ‘ ‘ o Pays 
* For there my lover dwells.’ F ba bag _— gh a oe re _ = mother | ge — in tears ; 
She threaded many a sloping dell 8 tic mother faint e carelessness of a single hour 
But left the heights be ind, : «1 ne’er shall see my daughter more ! Boose he part of ie Penge! } “wh bs 
And where those banners idly hung, “Oh! Constantine, awake ! nd she be sick, and her milk be sour. 
The unfeeling youth reclined. * By Heaven, and all the saints, whom thou From among the ‘‘ Distichs” we select a va- 
Archons and nobles sat around, “For witnesses did’st take !’ rious ft f the most pointed, to i 
And drain’d the Joyous Free The corse at midnight slowly rose, tala Be nent pemnset te cometate tis 
While many 8 radiant maiden danced ‘And thro’ the watchers past; notice ; avd surely we need hardly repeat, con- 
Bat still he tuonght them not caoagh by Tiny ches og Ty needa aera roe ac tkedfay Rar fen ay 
ot enou t. : : : . 
Satoh thes ine The eae gh, ent faster than t e - merits, that it deserves to be universally circu- 
* Adorn awhile our Joyous groupe, Ere dawn he met his sister’s gaze lated. 
* My lovely stranger maid !? a Sistah tial Snathee waive et thee “* Nightly I ask each star : 
2 ao, ~ «Ss 
* What! more? when thou already hast “I did her bidding soon?” « Mesttireapen gen om 06 th, 
* And dost thou never think of her, * Brother! Great God ! what brought thee here? * Ye surely ought to tell.””” 
On whom thou plac’d the crown ? * Is this an hour to start? — 
* Which dost thou mean, sweet moralist ! 7 Sa did’st thou leave our father’s home ** Yes, Lady! let the truth be told, 
Whaeedeaetasielimnnintes quae seta or aniiate 1 might hove ture'd a tosh’ of hoe! 
. ose eyes shower s upon the groun ‘ ‘ might have turn’d a lock of steel ; 
‘ Whose: smile sheds roses there ? § i} ne Le Bore whey pn ot og ite; And interest would have made thee feel.” 
* Tis she, indeed, and well thy words * Nor sad nor joyous, Areté ! 
+ Then howe could'st thou forget that smil Bp Antec era TO heart | what art thon brosdiog & 
en how could’st ¢éhou forget that smile wre eart ! wha’ ou ng on?” 
* That glance’s humid cass? . , Ww bey Finn they pay on their way, * How blind ye are,’ the heart poo 
* My eyes met hers—to make them weep— ‘The birds pour'd forth not thrilling notes eben cute vec ill 
« My lips—to make her scold ! But accents strange and deep ! r 
* Whene’er my arms embraced her waist, ites Eee “* They say : ‘ No more regard thy foes ;' 
* Her mother has been told. ‘ Ob, } dott thos hear, my Constantine ! PP ge afferds veliat é ‘ 
M at birds around us say ?— ne'er occurs to souls like those ; 
* Seeariniges pelea oie hewnd ‘ They are but birds,—so let them sing, That scorn iteelf is grief” 
* An eagte’s eyrie shared by crows * While we pursue our way.’ 
* Or grapes on jasmine stalks! ” ‘ Brother ! I tremble every limb! ‘* Black eyes ever t to. seem 
The messenget return’d, to bear Hh say, ‘* Behold the dead!” ‘ Two bright cherries dropp'd in cream.” 
The words of alter’d love,— ‘I smell the incense ; incense breathes HE oy Fee 
The maiden, like a partridge, droop’d, * From all thy robes and head.’* ** Didst thou not'sware to live no more, 
. And murmur’d like a dove. « But yester-eve these sacred drops If thou wert forced to leave me? 
She push’d her lattice wide for air, * Were thrown with liberal hand! N The when I tap thy cottage door, 
A Botere her Geeet o— choke ; ‘Open! J bring thee back thy child hou wilt not e’en receive me. 
- ) gt chit pn Bits bem Dak sitet 
Black -_ me varple uaateet, From Europe's distant land: oe To my love in a fruit tree I cried :— 
Her stately } 5 Benaatts * Stranger, away! nor basely mock * Come down now, and give me a kiss!" 
Sean ae vo ob ho A mg ’ (A widow's paseiah’é ear; But she, pelting pippins, replied, = 
Like lightnings all th’ embroidery shone, 5 San parched whens PR You will get nothing better than this. 
Like night the rest was black : “Open! Lamthe Ciciahionlit ** Love shonld blend gentleness and force ; 
+ ' “ » 9 e g 2 
1, Saat oie pepaaons vine? «Fehon did’st reproach before A pace nor slow, nor light; 


* Or shall I call him * 1 ee » « Because I call'd the saints and Heaven The hare's evading printless course ; 


< We lead Gn poste ia Yala. ‘To witness what I swore The eagle's steady flight." 
*Nof thus J hail him :—silver staff! She open’d, and beheld what earth We cannot do better than finish this Re- 
‘Thon diamond sabre blade! Had never seen before ; ‘ p ; ‘ 
. Eagle, with green and golden wings ! And in that instant sauk a corse view with a few particulars touching the Music 
* Where hast thou lately prey’d?” Before her husband's door 1" of the modern Greeks, with which we recently 


* That rovi le will be bound We will relieve the impression of this b met in a splendid and very expemsive work, under 
* With chains that t ie : pre y one : : 1 
° Andit \ftou woald'st behold the sh ht other quotation—‘ Love’s Tell-tales” : the title, “ Le cotusle anti ed moderne, per 
“Thou may'st attend my bride.’ , Iules Ferrario,” which was lately published s 
= y ee darcy theese S ‘*When thou didst grant that kiss, my love, Mi ‘I Be: ; : fo wih 
Within the couch where thou wilt lie It was the depth of night ; I ilan. it contains a variety of interesting sub 
‘ Renee apne FOREN Then who can e’er have seen and told jects relating to music, particularly many beaut 
* And yonbilings agen penntae. = So scandalous a sight ? ful plates of the musical instruments of the a0- 
+ And when you tell this newer toy, Tce | nad an pe Were up, tients, of their musiciansin the act of performance, 
‘ i what te ithe Sot, sree 7, ? And dost thou think a falling star, &c. In a parallel, which the author draws be 
“¢ About tay frailty pow Ay s Has told the noisy deep? tween the music of the ancierit and that of the 
Say not, to quench affection’s thirst, The deep an oar, the oar a youth, modern Greeks, he says—“ The latter are so fond 
i «Her! ps were like the stream 5 D don saenaies leet mead ten ke of music, that almost every festivity is accom- 
“Where ywdey wah y ng — mag _ Aid be no more afraid !”” : panied by songs on the lyra and the lute, ther 


; ain sat dl 
The horseman strack his throbbing brow : Having gone so much at length into the Ro- two favourite instruments. If several singers 
: Thou, thew Seansenn kak mantic Poems, we must be very concise with the players join, being ignorant of harmony, the 


_ * Descend, my love! rejoice.’ Domestic, The first isa‘ Lullaby,”t and truly ewe 3 oe preed Be haw os hte re 

« The Night Jourving’ 36 of & very different | Greek 3 : as they neither know the use of notes, not of the 
cast, but' worthy to be allaitee & place Smong the pm me ny gy be letters, by means of which their ancestors repre 
most affecting tales of supernatural agency :~ Alexandria for th sugar, sented musical sound, the inventor of @ e* 
*** Ob, mother! thon who etill dost choose And Cairo for thy rice ; melody has no other expedient of commun cating 

‘ 1a eel to baba our Aneta? y ** # According to the rit of the Greek church, in-| his composition to 
* Thy fair and only child ; cense is sprinkled over a corse.” 


* Thon, who dost braid her silky locks + These prescriptive Lullabies are evidently the 
CAnd bind her slender waist,. timate descendants of the Katabaunalesls the “Nip. 
G 


’ ; as 
¢ Only when darkness shrouds our home tial Songs” ' and the logues 
With mystery’s trembling haste; of the Olophyrmos of saclels reece,” - 
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revels among the Atab. Tribes inhabiteng the 
- Countries East of Syria and Palestine, Se. &c. 

By J.S. Buckingham. _ 4to. pp. 679. London 

1825. LongmanandCo, ; 

Or the number of pages of which this massive 
quarto is composed, nearly 200 are occupied with 
a subject upon which we will deliver no opinion 
—namely, a controversy between the Author and 
the Quarterly Review, implicating Mr. Bankes ; 
Mr. W. J. es; the late Mr. Burckhardt ; 
Briggs and Co. of Alexandria ; Mr. Barker, the 
Consul at Aleppo ; Captain Boog; and not only 
all these, (whose names, curiously enough, as 
well as Mr. Buckingham’s, begin with B,*) but 
also Mr. Murray, the Bookseller, and Mr. Gif- 
ford, as Editor of the Quarterly. 

It is an old saying, that there is always two 
sides of a story ; and another common expression, 
that much may be said on both sides ; and in the 
present modern instance, we discover the truth 
of such wise saws. But we must refer those in- 
terested in such matters to the statements in Mr, 
Buckingham’s appendix, where he has, at any 
rate, had the manliness and fairness to publish 
the accusations as well as the defence. 

These travels set out from Nazareth, and in 
the first third of the volume describe the passage 
of the Jordan above Beisan, and between that 
place and Oom Kais ;—the route, in a line nearly 
parallel to the river, down to Assalt; a joumey 
from Assalt, across the elevated plain of Belkah, 
to Oom-er-Russas, including a visit to Ammaan, 
and a forced return to Assalt ; and the author’s 
track from Assalt through the plains of the Haou- 
ran, in a con’ direction, to Djebel Haouran. 
With so much only shall we occupy ourselves in 
this Gazette. Our first extract relates to the 
passage of the Jordan to the eastern bank : 

“In fording the Jordan at this spot, which 
was at a distance of two hours, or about four miles 
to the southward of its outlet from the lake of 
Tiberias, we found it so deep near the banks of 
the stream as to throw our horses off their legs 
for a few minutes, and oblige them to swim ; but 
they soon regained their footing as they ap- 
proached the middle of the stream, and in the 
very centre we found it quite shallow. It still 
appeared rather as a brook or torrent, than a 
river, being no where more than one hundred feet 
wide, as far as we could observe it from hence ; 
and the water, which was clear and sweet, wind- 
ing slowly over a sandy and pebbly bed at about 
the rate of a mile and a half per hour.” 

Having reached Assalt, some 40 or 50 miles to 
the S, 8. E., Mr. B. was quartered on a mer- 
chant named Aioobe, or Job. His house, the 
principal dwelling in the town— 

“ Consisted of one room only, about twenty 
feet square, divided into a lower portion for the 
cattle, and an upper part or terrace, about two 
feet above the former, for the family. In the 
first of these was contained also a large supply of 
fire-wood and provisions. for the winter ; and in 
the last his whole stock of merchandise, consisting 
of cotton cloths from Nablous, Bedouin garments, 
and various articles, chiefly for sale among the 
tribes of Arabs, that come to the market of As- 
salt from the surrounding country. This chief of 
the merchants of Assalt was estimated to be 
worth about 5000 piastres, or £250. sterling ; 
and by most of his fellow-townsmen he was con- 

d to be asrich as any merchant could hope 

or desire to be, In comparison with his neigh- 
* One might fancy there was a fate in this Battle of 

he Bs; for the work is dedicated to B. Babin ‘on, Eaq. 
pd pny ham's most stanneh friend. There are 
pub nC ing out of the trans- 


: a defence published at Boméa: ‘inst attack: 
in the Indian John Bull ; a Bishop Mr. Bunder : 


Le Brayn is the author said to be 
¢.: this is all very odd, ari 





bours he might be called wealthy indeed ; for 
many of those who were considered traders, had 
never more than £10 sterling invested in stock, 
and the avetage of the town might be safely 
taken at £20, as rather beyond than below the 
state of their trading property. 

«« Aftera day passed in visits to all the prin- 
cipal Christian inhabitants of the place, and eat- 
ing, contrary to my inclination, at almost every 
house, we assembled in a large evening party at 
the dwelling of the widow in which Georgis and 
myself had taken up our temporary abode. 
Though the dimensions of this building were 
very small, not exceeding fifteen feet by twelve, 
it had.a chimney in the wall, and an apartment 
of the same size above, the ascent to which was 
by a flight of narrow steps made of dried clay, 
with a carved wooden balustrade ; the only in- 
stance I had met with in all the town, of so 
much convenience and ornament. 

‘* Although this was the evening of Sunday, 
cards were introduced, and I was pressed to take 
a part in the game against my will. Fortune was 
adverse to me: and in playing for garments, I 
lost my booza, a sort of thick woollen cloak, which 
I had bought at Nazareth for four piastres, There 
wasno remedy: and though all exclaimed Allah 
kereem! ‘God is bountiful!’ yet I felt that this 
was neither the season nor the country in which 
to gamble away warm garments, particularly as 
it would have been imprudent, at the present 
moment, to show that my finances were so good 
as to admit of my purchasing it back again from 
the winner. 

‘* The conversation of the evening was such as 
I should gladly have retained, had it been practi- 
cable to have stored my memory with all the geo- 
graphical and topographical facts mentioned re- 
specting the positions of ancient and modern 
places in the neighbourhood, the very names of 
which are unknown in England, as the whole of 
this tract is little better than a blank in our best 
maps. But amidst so many loud and discordant 
voices, and the inteiesiall questions that were 


incessantly asked me on every side, the names of 
places that 1 heard in one moment escaped me 
in the next. 

“‘ Among the many ridiculous questions that 


were seriously to me, when talking of 
the different countries that I had visited, I was 
asked, whether I had ever been to the Belled-el- 
Kelb, where the men had dogs’ heads? and, 
whether I had seen the Geziret-el-Waak, or the 
island in which women grow on trees, budding at 
sunrise, and ing mature at sunset, when 
they fall from the branches, and exclaim, in the 
language of the country, Waak! Waak! « Come 
and embrace me!’ 

« The opinions entertained by the people of 
Assalt on all matters beyond their own immediate 
sphere of observation, are like those which pre- 
vailed among the most ignorant of the ancients ; 
and there is no fable of antiquity, however pre- 
posterous, that would not find believers here. 
Even now, places nota league distant from the 
town are made the scene of miracle; and the 
people seem not only to believe, but to delight in 
the marvellous, My guide, Mallim Georgis, who 
was a consequential old man, of diminitive sta- 
ture, with a scanty beard confined to the extre- 
mity of his chin, small grey eyes, an aquiline 
nose, thin lips, high arched forehead, and a round 
ba¢ék, might have passed for a true descendant of 
sop, for he talked incessantly, and almost con-f 
stantly in fables and parables. I have no doubt, 
from the reputation he seemed to enjoy with 
every one, that he was a man of integrity, and, in 
matters of common intercourse in life, a person 
of general credit and good faith ; yet even he 
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of the scanty beard he possessed, that he had 
seen a Muggrebin at Oom Kais, by the art of 
magic, transport one of the columns of the ruins 
from that place to his own country ; that he had 
distinctly heard him order it to rise and begone ; 
and that he himself, with his own eyes, had seen 
it take its flight h the air! Others said, 
that at a place called Oom-el-Russas, in the way 
to Karak, several Muggrebins had, by the aid of 
perfumes and prayers, raised up out of the earth 
copper cases Ai of gold, and carried them off 
to their own countries ! 

‘* Amidst these absurd stories, there were now 
and then mingled some useful facts that were more 
wortHy of remembering. I learnt, for instance, 
from the conversation of the evening, that Mallim 
Moosa, or Doctor Seetzen, had gone round the 
Bahr-el-Loot, or Dead Sea, from the outlet of the 
Jordan to the same point on his return, passin 
round from east to west, and that he had foun 
the remains of many Greek monasteries and 
churches among the barren rocks that border it. 
Sheikh Ibrahim, or Mr, Burckhardt, had gone 
from hence, it was said, to Karak, and from that 
town round the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, by the ancient Zoar, to Egypt, with a party 
of Bedouins, about three years since. When [ 
mentioned to them that I had, at Mr. Burckhardt’s 
request, made minute inquiries into the particu- 
lars of Dr. Seetzen’s death at Mokha, in my way 
from Egypt to India through the Red Sea, it 
excited a deep interest, and apparently a sincere 
regret ;* both these enterprising individuals being 
well known to most of the persons present, and 
being, indeed, the only Europeans that had ever, 
till this period, penetrated much to the east of the 
Jordan, as far, at least, as was known to us by 
any trace of such a visit. 

“The general topics of conversation were, 
however, relating to the Muggrebins, and their 
exploits- whenever they. came into this part of the 
country. These Muggrebins—the name being 
common to all the Arabs that come from any part 
of Africa between the Nile and the Atlantic— 
have the character of — profound magicians ; 
and as the country east of the Jordan abounds 
with ruins, the people think that in all of them. 
treasures are ‘buried, and that the chief, if not 
the only object of all strangers coming amon 
them, is to discover these hidden treasures, an 

them off for their own use. On the summit 
of Jebel-el-Belkah, or Bilgah, as it is equally 
often pronounced, the Pisgah of the Hebrews, 
from which Moses saw the promised land and 
died, and which is only three hours south of the 
reputed tomb of Joshua, on the mountain of 
Assalt, there grew, according to the testimony 
of all present, a species of grass, which change 
the teeth of animal that ate of it to silver! 
And in a party of twenty persons then assembled, 
there were not less than five witnesses who de- 
clared most solemnly that they had seen thia 
transmutation take place with their own eyes! !”” 

There does not seem to be much which can ba 
relied upon as authentic, gathered from such au- 
thorities, and we therefore quote with diffidenca 
the bearings of several famous places, as giver 
by the Assaltians to the traveller. 

«« Jerusalem, W.S.W., 2 days; Nablous, W., 
2 days; Nazareth, N.W., 3 days; Amman or 
Ammon, S.E., 6 hours ; Gerash or Geraza, N.E., 
1 day; Fahaez, E.S.E., 2 hours ; Huzbahan or 
Heshbon, S.S.E., 9 hours; Chahaf, 8.E., 8 hours; 
Karak, S.S.E., 3 days; Oom-el-Russas, S.E., 2 
days.” 





‘* * The particulars here alluded to, were sent by me 
to Mr. yy ay from Mokha, and by him tians~ 
n Von Hammer, at Vienna; by whom 

they were published, in a letter bearing my name, in 
a @ work published at that 








chledy pimteds he, k all be 
pope raat bor 


made no hesitation to swear by the few hgirs 


one of the numbers of a | 
capital, under the title of Les Minés de (' Orient.” 
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The informant who principally contributed 
these details, and many others relating to the 
topography of the district, is thus mentioned as 
getting rid of his task in being catechised : 

‘‘ Here my informant grew tired of his task, 
and exclaimed, ‘ By the beard of my Prophet! 
there are three hundred and sixty-six ruined 
towns and villages about Assalt, and I know the 
names of all; but who could have the patience to 
sit down and recite them to another, while he 
writes them in a book? I said all I could to 
explain the utility of this; and added, that my 
chief object in taking this trouble was for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what scriptural names were 
still retained and extant among the ruined cities 
here: but all my efforts were of no avail ; the 
patience of my companion was exhausted, and 
there was no prevailing on him to resume his 
task. I had ascertained, however, by this means, 
at least one highly interesting fact, namely, that 
the whole of this region was, in a manner, stud- 
ded with the ruins of ancient towns, and must 
have been once highly fertile and thickly peo- 
pled. On a reference to the division of the places 
given to the tribe of Judah, there appear only 
three names of places in the modern list corres- 
ponding with those of the cities mentioned there : 
Assalt, for the city of Salt (Joshua xv. 62.) ; El- 
Anab, for Anab (verse 50.); and El-Jehennah, 
probably for Janum (verse 53.). I have no 
doubt, however, but a visit to the places them- 
selves, and the comparison of names on the spot, 
might lead to the most interesting discoveries 
‘ towards the elucidation of scriptural to phy, 
and restore the lost knowledge of this interesting 
region, which appears, both from ancient testi- 
mony, and the existence of innumerable ruins up 
to the present time, to have been one of the most 
fertile and thickly peopled countries on the face 
of the earth, though it still remains a blank in our 
maps, and is considered by all who treat of these 
countries as a desert or a wilderness.” 

On the contrary, throughout all this journey the 
remains of a very thickly planted ancient popula- 
tion, ruins of flourishing cities, and other signs of 
extreme cultivation and riches, are every where 
obvious.* How t is the contrast now? At 
one spot the traveller’s horses were startled by the 


such speed, however, that it gained upon us con- 


animal turned sharp round, and ran towards m 


hissing of a goose, excepting 
rougher and much louder. The horse was fright- 
ened at this attack, and became almost unmanage- 
able: but on loading and discharging a second 
piece with ball, the animal fell. 
Arabic, according to the information of my guide, 
‘ El Simta ;’ and was said, by him, to live chiefly 


naturally so ferocious, that it always turned on the 


a foot long; its legs were short, its belly fat, and 
its whole height from the ground not more than 
eighteen inches; its nose was rounded, its head 
small, and its mouth wide ; the colour of all the 
lower part of its body was black, but over the 
back and tail it had a broad grey patch, which, 
at a little distance, resembled a dirty white cloth, 
tied over the animal to shelterit from wet or cold ; 
its hair was long and coarse, its back slightly 
arched, like that of the hyzna, and its general 
resemblance nearer to the badger than to any 
other animal to which I could compare it.” 

From the want of opportunities to record what 
is seen, and the inconveniences attending travel- 
lers in a country which the natives suppose you 
have visited to rob of its hidden treasures by 
means of sorcery, Mr. B.’s journal, like all we 
have perused, under similar circumstances, is 
often very dry in its form of an itinerary. One 
takes little interest in the mere mention of un- 
known names, and of so many hours’ distances 
from place to place. But the information thus 
imparted (indefinite as it sometimes is) may be 
very useful to future travellers and inquirers ; 
though we find it ill suited for the purposes of a 
literary review. Owing to this, very few extracts 
more may suffice to show our readers the cha- 
racter of the work in hand, and even these we 


must postpone. 





rushing out of wild boars from the thickets, and 
in another we are told : — 
“« Proceeding onward, without even alighting 
to examine the ruins of Jelool, we started a strange 
animal from his retreat; and a cry ofpursuit being 
set up by Abu Farah, we loosened our reins, and 
spurred our horses for the chace. It ran with 
* Speaking elsewhere, Mr. B. observes—** We had now 


at a very elevated part of the plain, which had 
ed fertile. throughout the whole ‘of the dis- 





— 
tance that we kad yet come from Amman. to this place, 
and were stil] gradually rising as we proceeded on, when 


we came to an elevation from which a new view opened 
before us to the south-east, in the direction in which we 
were travelling. This yiew —— “L494 on Ne 
Jower level, a still more extensive of continu 

lain, than that over which we had a now passed. 
Throw hout its whole extent were seen ruined towns in 
every direction, both before, bebind, and on each side of 
us; generally seated on small eminences; all at a short 
distance from each other; and all, as far as we had yet 
seen, bearing evident marks of former opulence and 
consideration. tree in sight as far as 
the eye eould reach ; but my ~¥ who had been over 
every part of it, assured mé that the whole ed ee 
was €0 vered with the finest soil, and capable of being 
made ¢he mos¢ prodactive corn land in the world. It is 
true, that for a epace of more than thirty miles there did 
not appear to me a single interruption of hill, rock, or 
wood, to impede jmmediate tillage ; and it is certain 
that the great plain of Esdraelon, so justly celebra 
for its extent and festijity, is inferior, in both, to this 
plain of Belkah, for so the whole country is called, from 
the mountain o: 
Like Esdraelon, it appears glso to have been once the 
seat of an active and numerous 


pope ation; but, on the 
er, the monuments of the dead 


ce scan ninaes 
here the hebitations of the living are equally min; 
with the tombs of the departed, both thi 


Zeal and Experience. 12mo. 3 vols. J. Hook- 

ham, London. 
** Qui ne fait des Contes,” says a modern French 
writer, and he says truly. 
every nation takes its rise from its traditionary 
tales; and unlike most original causes, they are 
far from being lost in their effects. Tales are in 
the first place facts, which, from being in some 
degree out of the common course of things, attract 
attention, are remembered, and handed down from 
father to son, with all that incorrectness which 
must attend what relies on memory only,—that 
which was at first but matter of fact, soon becomes 
matter for invention ; and it is from the midnight 
story of the hunter, or the shepherd, that litera- 
ture dates its commencement. But it is not only 
at the beginning, but in all the stages of mental 
progress, that tales are popular; from the Arab 
who sits by his tent, forgetting the progress 
of the night in that of the narration, to our 
own highly-polished circles of literature, every 
one likes tales; and the volumes whose light 
pages hold up the glassto folly, or the pocket 
handkerchief to pity, are sure of a favourable 


f that name, the Pisgah of the Scriptures. | recep’ 


tion. 
The volumes before us possess much merit ; 
and are of various sorts, kinds, and sizes. 
Of those which touch on life as it is, Arthur 
Evrington is the very best. The beginning of 





ly strewn over 
eveey part of the soil from which they drew their suste- 
nace,” . 


Parental Guilt is well written; but the denoue- 


siderably at first, but we soon came up with it, 
and, coming near, each discharged his musket, 
but without success. At the sound of this, the 


It was called in 


by preying on the bodies of the dead, while it was 
living when attacked, and seldom even took flight 
at first as it had done with us. The whole length 


of this animal did not exceed five feet, including 
a short head and neck, and a bushy tail of about 


SAE TRE TANIA BL SLES ET ELIE 
Tales of Fault and Feeling ; by the Author of 


The literature of 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND ~~ 


ment is decidedly bad. Very powerful. u 

be made of supernatural acd but, before it 
can be sufficiently impressive for even the pur- 
poses of fiction, the mind must have been pre- 


y| viously wrought up to a certain exalted pitch, j 
horse, uttering, with open jaws, a sound like the 5 Sone 


only that it was 


which the feeling of the ridiculous is lost in that 
of awe. Now in the amusing commencement of 
Parental Guilt, the imagination is not in the 
slighest degree wound up for the appearance of 
a spectre ; and in a novel, as well as a theatre, a 
ghost, to produce proper effect, should he pre- 
ceded by slow music. 

The tale of the Prince and the Merchant's 
Daughter is pretty and interesting, and in our 
extracts we shall endeavour to compress enough 
for the reader to form his own opinion of its merits, 

*‘ Camiola Turinga was the fairest maiden in 
Sicily ; and her father’s reputation for wealth, 
equalled her own for beauty. But, in the four- 
teenth century, money was no equivalent for 
birth; and, however general was the homage 
paid to Camiola’s loveliness, however eager the 
cupidity excited by the idea of old Turinga’s 
riches, no proposals of maraiage were made to 
the merchant’s daughter, save by persons of her 
own station in society, or by some few ruined 
profligates, of higher rank, but of character too 
notoriously despicable, to suffer even the blindest 
and vainest ambition to hesitate upon the rejec- 
tion of their suit. Camiola was an only child; 
and having said this, it is scarcely needful to men- 
tion her personal charms, her quick and wonderful 
intellect, or the property to which she was sole 
heiress,—to convince the reader that she was the 
idol of her family.—She had enjoyed an education 
equal, if not superior, to what was then usually 
bestowed upon the noblest damsels,—and pos- 
sessed, in an eminent degree, such talents and 
accomplishments as were the fashion of the age. 
Conscious, perhaps tdo conscious, of her advan- 
tages, can it excite surprise, that she was unwill- 
ing to throw herself away upon any individual of 
a class ill calculated, from education or habit, to 
appreciate her value? Is it not matter rather for 
pity than blame, if she aspired to wed with no- 
bility, and dreamed that her various merits might 
well counterbalance her deficiency of birth? Not 
that Camiola entertained a thought of marrying 
for a title merely,—far from it!—she would give 
-her hand only in obedience tofher heart. But she 
felt that her heart wasincapable of being touched 
by any qualifications, save those of a gallant Cava- 
lier ; nor even by those lightly. The nobles who 
had insulted her by dishonourable wooing, had 
been objects of indifference to her, and it was the 
mortification of her pride, not the disappointment 
of her affections, that had rendered their conduct 
wounding to her spirit,—Her season of insensi- 
bility draw to a close. 

«Prince Orlando, the youngest brother of the 
reigning King Pietro, about this time returned 
from a pretty long visit, which he had been pay- 
ing to the Arragonese branch of his family. He 
had, during its continuance, acquired considerable 
fame for valor, amounting to temerity, and for 
personal prowess, in the wars incessantly carrying 
on between those Christian and Mahometan 
sovereigns, amongst whom Spain was then di- 
vided. His amorous exploits had, in Arragon, 
made nearly as much noise as his military achieve- 
ments; but in those days there were no news- 
papers to circulate la chronique scandaleuse, and 
such adventures, although of as frequent occur- 
rence, perhaps, as in the nineteenth century, were 
not as quickly wafted from ‘ Indus to the pole. 
Prince Orlando’s martial character, only, had 
preceded him to Messina. The beauty, the pride, 
and the invincible coldness, of Camiola Turinga, 
the merchant’s daughter, was nearly the first 


piece of intelligence that greeted his return. His 
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ST 
curiosity was poene sonted. and he sought 
the earliest opportunity of satisfying it. 

« Althodgh, during the reign of feudali , the 
line of demarcation betwixt the different classes 
of society, was drawn with a rigidity which formed 
an almost insurmountable barrier; the festivities 
and entertainments of the courts then bore a cha- 
racter of publicity, that admitted humbler mortals 
to participate, as spectators, in the pleasures of 
their superiors, and afforded to the wives and 

ughters of the Canaille opportunities of ex- 
hibiting their attractions to the notice of those, 
whose admiration was little likely to bring aught, 
save disgrace, to its object. From disgrace, 
Camiola, strong in her own integrity, deemed 
herlelf secure : and feeling, as she did, with re- 

to her pretensions, it is not to be imagined 
that she should shun the only means which could 
yield her a hope of realizing her day-dreams. It 
was at one of these courtly exhibitions, when, in 
their different stations, gorgeous dames, wealthy 
burghers, and ‘ base mechanicals,’ assembled to 
witness the feats of gallant knights, that Camiola 
was first seen by Prince Orlando. 

“It was no part of Prince Orlando’s plan to 
humble Camiola prematurely ; and he was far 
from wishing to wring from her a confession of 
attachment, which, by lowering her in her own 
estimation, might arouse her to farther efforts at 
resistance. On the contrary, he sought to en- 
tangle her unconsciously: he still sang her 
praises, lamented her insensibility, and endea- 
voured more and more to touch her heart and 
fancy, by images of love, pure, innocent, and 
happy. He practised the already almost anti- 
quated observances of chivalry ; he wore her co- 
lours upon all occasions, and publicly proclaimed 
her the Dume de ses pensées :—honors which flat- 
tered her, in spite of herself; which gratified, 
while they alarmed her family; and which, by 
the court and city, were passed over as unmean- 
ing, or at worst, only indicative of the downfal of 
the merchant’s arrogant daughter.” 

They, however, become acknowledged lovers, 
Orlando leading the too trusting Camiola to hope 
their marriage would be sanctioned by the King. 
In the mean time, Orlando is appointed Admiral, 
and is to join the fleet immediately. Their part- 
ing feelings are thus described : 

“With respect to his love concerns, Orlando 
was not so devotedly enamoured, as should make 
his separation from Camiola a material drawback 
from his gratification in active warfare ; he, be- 
sides, speculated upon the soft sorrows of part- 
mg, as likely to afford an earlier opportunity 
than he might otherwise have obtained, of ascer- 
taining how far the impassioned tenderness of her 
heart might be rendered instrumental, in betray- 
ing the luckless object of his treacherous passion, 
into even a brief forgetfulness of her principles 
and her pride. It was, therefore, with almost 
unalloyed satisfaction, that he expressed his gra- 
titude for the Royal Pietro’s confidence in him, 
and prepared for his departure. 

“ Camiola received the intelligence of the ap- 
Proaching expedition, with all the emotion, all 
the intense feeling, that her lover (should he not 
rather be called her persecutor?) could desire. 
But the era of which I am writing, was not the 
season of morbid sensibility. Women connected 
with knightly nobles were accustomed to part 
with their relatives, lovers, husbands, and sons, 
for enterprises full of danger ; to live, when in- 
tervals of peace blessed them with their society, 
In constant apprehension of some new feud, re- 
ne with new perils ; from long use, they had 
tanare enjoy present happiness, untroubled by 
wie uture ill, and to endure their anxieties 

t fortitude. They would, moreover, have 
eemed it an insult, to those so dearly loved, 


had they not anticipated victory, and increase 
of fame, from their hazardous adventures, rather 
than misfortune and death. Camiola had not 
been reared amidst such feelings aud habits, but 
her constant meditations upon the fate of those 
amongst whom she trusted to be placed by her 
own merit, had familiarized her with them; and, 
acutely as she felt the pang of separation from 
one she almost idolized, and the dangers attend- 
ant upon that separation, she struggled hard to 
display heroism. She expressed her conviction, 
that her princely knight would render such ser- 
vices to the state, as should entitle him to claim, 
as his recompence, permission to wed according 
to his inclination. And, although she copiously 
watered those expectations with her tears,—al- 
though she suffered him to enfold her in a long 
and close embrace, whilst she wept upon his 
bosom—she betrayed no symptoms of that self- 
forgetfulness, from which he had augured so 
much. On the contrary, she rejected his en- 
treaties for a private parting, with her former 
arguments ; and to enforce them, represented the 
absurdity of risking their ultimate success, by ex- 
posing her conduct to possible suspicion, at the 
very moment when they had most reason to ho 
that their joint high characters, might insure their 
future marriage.” 

The Prince, from his imprudent conduct, be- 
comes a prisoner, and the King in anger refuses 
to pay his ransom ; but Camiola at least has not for- 
gotten him, ani her letter continues the tale : 

«« « My most dear and honoured Lord—To tell 
you what I have felt during your absence, dan- 
gers, and prison, were as little fitting the pride of 
maiden modesty, as the reverence due to a Prince 
of Sicily, from the daughter of an humble citizen 
of Messina. Upon this point, then, let me only 
say, I am assured your Highness will not have 
accused me of neglect, because I have not 
hitherto had the power of doing aught to shorten 
or to cheer the ills of captivity. 

«« « The heavy misfortune that has recently be- 
fallen me in the loss of my beloved father, has 
made a change in my condition ; aud the sole 
consolation I experience in my affliction, is the 
consideration that the affluence his tenderness 
has bequeathed me, may enable me to effect your 
Highness’s release. And I trust I shall not be 
blamed, if, under an idea that the delay may be 
for our joint future happiness, I suffer you still to 
languish in confinement, until an answer to this 
letter shall reach me. 

««« T have thought that, should I make your 
solemn promise to honour your handmaid by ac- 
cepting her as your consort, the condition of my 
paying your ransom, your Highness might stand 
excused to King Pietro’s Majesty for plighting 
your faith without his royal permission, and con- 
strain him, through his known respect for justice, 
to ratify the contract. I submit this proposal to 
your Highness’s better judgment, merely adding, 
that any censure I may, by such a step, incur, as 
deficient in virgin delicacy and reserve, I am 
willing, for your sake, to bear. 

“<< T await your Highness’s reply ; and remain, 
with every sentiment that a lowly-born maiden 
may be permitted to express to her Prince, 

“« Your Highness’s humble and faithful ser- 
vant, «© «¢ Camrova TurinGa.’ 

“In answer to this communication, Camiola, 
in due time, received a regularly executed mar- 
riage contract, accompanied by an epistle full of 
gratitude, sentiment, and passion. She, imme- 
diately upon its receipt, took the requisite mea- 
sures for transmitting to Naples the sum de- 
manded for the Prince’s ransom, and expected 
his return to Messina, with an intensity of delight 
nearly amounting to agony. 





“« The agitations of joy are more easily borne 


———— nell 
than those of sorrow, and accordingly, notwith- 
standing her sleepless nights, and restless days, 
Camiola rapidly recovered that portion of her 
beauty which she had lost during her previous 
sufferings ; and, by the time the Prince arrived, was 
restored to the full radiancy of her native charms. 

“ Orlande, upon landing, hastened to express 
his gratitude and love to his benefactress, ere he 
thought of presenting himself to his offended So- 
vereign ; and if parental vigilance ever were in 
any degree essentially useful to Camiola, it was 
upon the present occasion. At their parting, the 
fortitude she had struggled to assume, that she 
might support her griefs with propriety, served 
as a defence against dangers, of which she 
dreamed not. But who ever felt a necessity for 
fortitude under joy? Camiola, softened by long 
absence, abandoned herself to emotions so deli- 
cious, with an unreserve, a fearlessness, which 
calculating art might, perhaps, have rendered 
perilous to the fondly-trusting heart whence they 
sprang. But Nicola Turinga hastened to receive 
and welcome her future son-in-law; and the 
mother’s sympathy in her child’s happiness, 
proved to the daughter a protecting wgis, against 
whatever might in the least have ruffled the per- 
fect serenity of her bliss. 

“« After an interview, as delightful to the con- 
fiding maiden as it was disappointing to the per- 
fidious lover, the latter quitted her to visit the 
palace. Fraternal affection had long supplanted 
a ruler’s displeasure in the bosom of the King ; 
and he regretted his brother’s captivity, even 
whilst he refused to demand from his subjects 
the means of ransoming one who possessed no 
claims upon their liberality. He had, therefore, 
rejoiced when the royal prisoner’s deliverance 
was effected by private attachment, and received 
him with his usual kindness. 

“« When the first ecstacies of the lovers, upon 
being restored to each other’s society, after so 
long and cruel a separation, had subsided, they 
proceeded to discuss and arrange their plans. 
Prince Orlando informed Camiola that, although 
the King had said nothing positive upon the sub- 
ject, his general manner and language left him 
no doubt but what he held their engagement as 
sacred, and designed to ratify it. He, in conse- 
quence, entreated that she would appoint the ex- 
piration of het mourning as the period for cele- 
brating their nuptials. Certainly Camiola had 
never purposed to violate the respect and affec- 
tion she bore to her father’s memory, by suffering 
bridal festivities to intrude upon the time allotted 
to filial regrets ; yet it must be confessed she was 
surprised at this spontaneous suggestion of de- 
laying their union, as long as the strictest laws of 
propriety could require. She had rather been 
preparing herself, when she dwelt upon what 
were like to be her lover’s wishes, for a strenuous 
contention against impatient solicitations to ter- 
minate, without further procrastination, fears and 
anxieties so long endured. But if surprised, she 
was upon a moment’s reflection not hurt, but 

atified at Orlando’s conduct. She saw in it so 

elicate a consideration, both of her feelings and 
of her reputation, that her assent to his request 
was accompanied by tears, the sweetest she had 
ever shed ; and, for ashort time, she now tasted 
a bliss as pure, as perfect, as untroubled by a 
single uneasy thought or ungratified wish, as hu- 
manity is, perhaps, capable of enjoying.” 

After a little time, however, Camiola is forced 
into suspicions of her lover’s honour ; an inter- 
view abruptly broken off, in anger on her side, 
disappointment on his, is followed, though on the 
very eve of marriage, by some days of absence ; 
which leads to a well-painted interview between 





the heroine’s mother and Orlando, another be- 
tween Camiola and the King, and a denouement 





of 


ov interest ; which we dare not anticipate, 
for fea i 


t of incurring the displeasure of our fair 


readers. 

Among the other tales, Miriam is prettily 
written ; and on the whole, we can give a favour- 
able verdict to these light and amusing volumes. 





MAD. DE GENLIS’ MEMOIRS. 

In our last we exhibited Mad. de Genlis in the 
midst of her dancing, or rather acting days; and 
our concluding extract showed the extraordin 
spectacle of an old friend being kept concealed 
for four-and-twenty hours from the embraces of 
those he ‘most esteemed, and had not seen for 
years, merely to give the coup to a theatrical 
situation, 

Next season Madame tells us very naively— 

“I did not go this year to Sillery, because I 
was with child ; but I went with my aunt to the 
Isle-Adam, where I acted, notwithstanding my 
pregnancy.” 

But we will now extract some other traits of 
more general amusement than these. ‘Ihe fol- 
lowing anecdote and story are piquant : 

“The last time my aunt and I supped with 
her (the younger Countess of ont), before 
going to the Isle-Adam, M. de Lusignan, who 
was called Thick-head, was present. M. de Lu- 
signan was not quite destitute of understanding, 
but he never reflected a moment, and had a habit 
of openly saying whatever was uppermost in his 
imagination. As he was not malignant, this cha- 
ractetistic was overlooked in favour of the air of 
originality it gave him. At-the supper I allude 
to, when we were seated at table in the dining- 
room, his eyes fixed upon a large picture oppo- 
site to him, which represented a very beautiful 
woman in a sitting posture, with the air of one 
occupied with melancholy thoughts, he inter- 
rogated M. d’Egmont as to the subject of the pic- 
ture ; and M. d’Egmont replied, that the melan- 
choly figure was that of one of his ancestors, the 
wife of a Count of Egmont, who, having disco- 
vered her infidelity to him, cut off her head. ‘My 
God! Madam,’ cried M.de Lusignan, addressing 
himself to Madame d’Egmont, ‘ does not such 
an example frighten you?.... but, (added he) 
thank heaven, the Egmonts of the present day 
are not so ferocious.’ During these interesting 
remarks, all the company looked at each other, 
Madame d’Egmont pretended to laugh, and the 
subject was speedily changed. - - - 

“The Chevalier de Jaucour had an agree- 
able countenance, a round face, full and pale, 
black eyes, handsome features, and brown hair, 
which he wore in disorder, and without powder ; 
he really deserved his sobriquet of Moonlight. 
His shape was noble, and he had a air; his 
disposition was excellent, full of sincerity and 
honour. He had served in several campaigns ; 
he entered the army at the age of twelve, and 
had shown as much military knowledge as courage. 
His understanding was like his disposition, solid 
and reasonable. At one of these suppers my 
aunt happened to say that I was afraid of ghosts. 
Upon this Madame de Gourgues begged the Che- 
valier de Jaucour to relate his grand story ahout 
the tapestry. 1 had always heard of this adven- 
ture as being perfectly true, for the Chevalier de 
Jaucour gave his word of honour that he added 
nothing to the story, and he was incapable of 
telling a lie, in which, besides, in such a case 
there would have been no pleasantry. The ad- 
venture beeame prophetic at the period of the 
revolution, I can repeat it with scrupulous fide- 
lity, beewmse, knowing the Chevalier de Jaucour 
intimately, I have heard him relate it five or six 
times in my presence. 

« The Chevalier, who was born in Burgundy, 
was educated at the college of Autun. He was 


a) 
. 


twelve years of age when his father, who wished 
to send him to the army under the care of one of| 
his uncles, brought him to his chiteau. The 
same evening, after supper, he was condueted to 
a large room, where he was to sleep ; on a stool 
in the middle of the room was placed a lighted 
lamp, and he was left alone. He undressed him- 
self, and went immediately into bed, leaving the 
lamp burning. He had no inclination to sleep, 
and as he had scarcely looked at his room on en- 


ary ay ts he now amused himself with axamining 
it. 


is eyes were attracted by an old curtain of 
tapestry wrought with figures, which hung oppo- 
site to him ; the subject was somewhat singular ; 
it represented a temple, of which all the gates 
were closed, At the top of the staircase belong- 
ing to the edifice stood a kind of pontiff or high- 
priest, clothed in a long white robe, holding in 
one hand a bundle of rods, and in the other a key. 
Suddenly the chevalier, who gazed earnestly on 
the figure, began to rub his eyes, which, he 
thought, deceived him; then he looked again, 
and his surprise and wonder rendered him mo- 
tionless! .... He saw the figure move, and slowly 
descend the steps of the staircase! .... At last 
it quitted the tapestry, and walked into the room, 
crossed the chamber, and stood near the bed ; 
and addressing the poor boy, who was petrified 
with fear, it pronounced distinctly these words : 
‘ These rods will scourge many—when thou shalt 
see them raised on high, then stay not, but seize 
the key of the open country, and fiee!’ On pro- 
nouncing these words, the figure turned round, 
walked up to the tapestry, remounted the steps, 
and replaced itself in its former position. e 
chevalier, who was covered with a cold sweat, 
remained for more than a quarter of an hour so 
bereft of strength, that he had not the power to 
call for assistance. At last some one came ; but 
not wishing to confide his adventure to a servant, 
he merely said that he felt unwell, and a person 
was set to watch by his bedside during the re- 
mainder of the night. The following day the 
Count de Jaucour, his father, having questioned 
him on his pretended malady of the preceding 
night, the young man related what he had seen. 
In place of laughing at him, as the chevalier ex- 
pected, the count listened very attentively, and 
then said: ‘This is very remarkable ; for my 
father, in his early youth, in this very chamber, 
and with the same personage represented in that 
tapestry, met with a very singular adventure.’... 
The chevalier would very gladly have heard the 
detail of his grandfather’s vision, but the count 
refused to say any more upon the subject, and 
even desired his son never to mention it again ; 
and the same day the count caused the tapestry 
to be pulled down, and burnt in his presence in 
the castle court-yard. 

“ Such is the detail of this story in all its sim- 
plicity. Mrs. Radcliffe would have been glad to 
have heard it; and I dare say the Chevalier de 
Jaucour thought of it at the time of the Revolu- 
tion ; for the fact is, that when he saw the rods 
raised, he seized the key of the open country, and 

He quitted France.” 

The author describes a monster of that period, 
a M. de Chalons, who visited the chateau of her 
father, against whom, from his countenance, she 
had taken a strong antipathy. 

‘Though rich, he had always refused to marry, 
under pretext of being extremely devout ; and he 
had such a reputation for piety, that he almost 
passed for a saint. His face was rather hand- 
some, but he had a manner of looking at you 
from the corner of his eye, and by stealth, which 
first inspired me with an aversion to him. I re- 
marked also that at church he made many pious 
contortions ; and his uplifted eyes, and hands 





crossed on his breasts, were not at all edifying 





tome, In short, I considered him a hypocrite, 
and the event proved him one of the most wicked 
monsters ever heard of ; one who had committed 
many atrocious crimes, which were discovered 
in the following manner. Encouraged hy the 
reputation he had us , he at last counted 
upon it too far; and Heaven suffered him to be 
so blinded as to commit crimes which were sure 
to be discovered. Under the pretext of repairing 
his household linen, he brought from Autun a 
pretty young sempstress, whom he had seen in 
that town ; he detained her in his chateau about 
six weeks, after which she disappeared. He 
wrote to her mother that she had run off with a 
lover, and at the same time he begged her to 
send him the girl’s youngest sister, who was 
also extremely pretty, as the repairing of his 
linen, he said, was not yet finished. She was 
sent to him; in two months she disappeared 
also, and the monster wrote to the mother that 
she had followed the example of her sister, and 
taken flight as she did. This time, however, the 
unfortunate mother, enlightened by her despair, 
laid her complaint before the pales, who gave 
orders for a search throughout the house of 
M.de Chalons. The wretch, who had informa- 
tion of this, took flight, and was never after- 
wards heard of ; but Providence has surely over- 
taken him, and caused him to perish in his 
obscure hiding place. An examination of his 
chateau took place; marks of blood ill washed 
out were visible in one of his cabinets, there 
were deadly poisons found in a cupboard, and 
in the en were several skeletons of his last- 
buried victims! The body of the first of the 

oung girls was recognised by means of a ring of 
hair, with a motto, which he had left upon her 
finger !” 

The annexed miscellaneous extracts will also 
be read with entertainment, either as stating 
remarkable facts, or exhibiting traits of cha- 
racter, manners, and opinions, in novel points 
of view. 

“I was exceedingly flattered to hear that a 
savant, a geometrician of the highest reputation, 
had a passionate desire to hear me play on the 
harp: he had written, it is true, some work upon 
harmony—it was D’Alembert. He was intro- 
duced to my mother, and appeared enchanted 
with my execution. He had a vulgar expression 
of face, and was fond of telling low and ludicrous 
anecdotes, in a sharp and shrill tone of voice : 
I disliked him extremely. At this time I fre- 
quently saw the famous Rameau,* for whom I 
felt a great veneration. But 1 have forgotten to 
mention a very remarkable personage whom I 
saw almost every day for more than six months 
before the departure of my father: this was the 
famous charlatan, the Count of Saint Germain. He 
had then the appearance of not more than forty- 
five years old, though by the testimony of oe 
who had seen him thirty or thirty-five years ve- 
fore, it appears certain that he was a great deal 
older: he was somewhat below the middle size, 
well made, and active in his gait; his hair was 
black, his complexion dark, his face expressive 
of talent, and his features regular. He spoke 
French elegantly and without any accent, and 
likewise the English, Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese. He was an excellentmusician, and could 
accompany any song on the harpsichord extem- 
pore, «| with a perfection which astonished 
Philidor,as much as his style of preluding. He 
was well acquainted with physics, and was a very 
great chymist. My father, who was well quali- 
fied to judge, was a great admirer of his abilities 

‘ ili ame yas in 1683, and re- 
catia" nomen Oe nobility, in “6h, which, throngh 


avarice, he refused to register. He died the same year. 


He was the composer of twenty grand operas, and the 


author of two works on mugic.—(Note by the Ediler/ 
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inthis way. He painted in oil colours, not, as 
has been said, in the finest style, but very well: 
he had discovered a’ secret per a J colours, 
which was really wonderful, and which gave an 
pcg be to his pictures: he painted 
historical subjects in_ the sraad style, wh prem 
failed to ornament the draperies of his women 
with precious stones: he then employed his 
colours in painting these ornaments, and his 
emeralds, sapphires, rubies, &c. had all the 
brighmess and the glancing brilliancy of the 
precious stones they imitated. Latour, Vonloo, 
and other painters, went to see these paintings, 
and admired extremely the surprising effect of 
these dazzling colours, which however had the 
disagreeable effect, not only of throwing the 
figure jnto shade, but of destroying, by their 
truth, all the illusion of the picture. Notwith- 
standing, in the ornamental style, these colours 
might have been happily employed ; but M. de 
Samt Germain never would consent to give up 
the secret. M. de St. Germain’s conversation 
was amusing and instructive ; he had travelled 
much, and he knew all the details of modern his- 
iy. wm such precision, that he has been said 
to have spoken of the oldest persons as if he had 
lived among them ; but I have never heard him 
speak in this way. He seemed to have the best 
principles: he fulfilled all the external duties of 
religion, he was extremely charitable, and all 
agreed in allowing that his morals were perfectly 
pare. All was grave and moral in his behaviour 
and his discourse ; yet it must be confessed that 
this man, so singular for his talents and the ex- 


* tent of his knowledge, and for all that can secure 


personal consideration—learning, elegant and 
imposing manners, exemplary behaviour, riches 
and beneficeace—this man was nevertheless an 
impostor, or, at all events, a person who had 
made himself eminent by the possession of some 
secrets, known only to himself, which had un- 
questionably procured him a robuster health and 
longer life than are usually allotted toman. I 
confess I am persuaded, and my father believed 
it firmly, that M. de Saint Germain, who seemed 
not above forty-five, was, in reality, at least 
ninety, If men did not abuse all RA gifts of 
nature, they would generally reach a much 
greater age, of which we still see some examples ; 
if they did not yield to their passions, and their 
mtemperance, the age of man would be perhaps a 
hundred, and a very old age, a hundred and fifty 
or a hundred and sixty. In this case, at ninety 
aman would have the vigour of one of forty-five 
or fifty : my supposition, therefore, with regard 
to M. de Saint Germain, is by no means un- 
reasonable: if we admit farther, that he had 
discovered, by means of chymistry, the composi- 
Yon of some potion peculiarly adapted to his 
constitution ; and we may suppose » without 
believing in the philosopher’s stone, that he was 
much older than the age which I have assigned 
him. M. de Saint Germain, during the first 
four months of our acquaintance, not only never 
spoke extravagantly, but never even uttered a 
single uncommon - Ae. ; and he had something 
So grave and so respectable in his demeanour 
and appearance, that my mother never durst 
venture to question him relative to the singu- 
larities ascribed to him. At last, one evening 
after he had accompanied me by ear in several 
Italian airs, he told me that in four or five years 
I should have a fine voice, adding, ‘ And when 
you are seventeen or eighteen, should you not be 
glad to stop at that age for at least a number of 
el ; eee a I should be charmed to 

. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I promise you it 
shall be so:’ and immediately t » sal the 
conversation, 


“These few words encouraged my mother, 


who, an instant afterwards, asked him if cat 
was really his native country. He shook his he 
with a mysterious air, ps heaving a deep sigh, 
‘ All that I can tell you of my birth,’ replied 
he, ‘is, that at seven years old I was wandering 
about the woods with my governor, and that a 
reward was set upon my head!’ These words 
made me shudder, for I never doubted the sin- 
cerity of this important communication. ...... 
‘The evening before my flight,’ continued he, 
‘my mother, whom I was never more to behold, 
++. fastened her portrait upon my arm.’.... 
‘Oh, heaven!’ cried I, upon hearing this ex- 
iclamation. M. de Saint Germain looked at me, 
and seemed to be touched on seeing my eyes 
filled with tears. ‘I will show it you,’ he con- 
tinued ; and at these words he bared ‘his arm, 
and undid a bracelet admirably painted in 
enamel, and representing a very handsome wo- 
man, I contemplated this portrait with the 
most lively emotion. M. de Saint Germain said 
no more, and changed the conversation. When 
he was gone, I was extremely grieved to hear my 
mother ridicule his proscription, and the queen his 
mother ; for the price put upon his head at the 
age of seven, and his flight into the woods with 
his governor, all led us to believe him the son of 
a dethroned sovereign. Ibelieved, andI wished 
to believe, a romance of so extraordinary a kind, 
so that the pleasantries of my mother on the 
subject shocked me extremely. After that day, 
M. de Saint Germain said nothing remarkable in 
this way: he spoke only of music, of the arts, 
and of the curious things he had observed in his 
travels. He gave me perpetually excellent sweet- 
meats in the shape of fruits, which he assured me 
he made himself: and of all his talents this was 
not the one I esteemed the least. He gave me 
also a box for bonbons, of a singular kind, of 
which he had himself made the lid. The box 
was of tortoise-shell, and very large; the top 
was ornamented with an agate in composition, 
much smaller than the lid. On placing the box 
before the fire a moment, the agate was no longer 
seen, but in its place was a pretty miniature, re- 
presenting a shepherdess holding a basket of 
flowers: the figure remained until the heat was 
again applied to the box, and then the agate 
re-appeared and hid it as before. ‘ This would 
be a pretty method of concealing a portrait. I 
have since invented a composition with which I 
can make a perfect imitation of all sorts of peb- 
bles, and even of transparent agates ; that in- 
vention has led me to guess at the artifice of M. 
de Saint Germain’s box. 

“« To finish what relates to this extraordinary 
person, I must add, that fifteen or sixteen years 
after, in a journey to Sienna in Italy, I learnt that 
he had lived in that city, and that he was not 
believed to be more than fifty years of age. 
Sixteen or seventeen years after that, being at 
Holstein, I learnt from the Prince of Hesse, bro- 
ther-in-law of the King of Denmark, and father- 
in-law of the Prince Royal, now on the throne, 
that M. de Saint Germain had died in his palace 
six months before my arrival in the country. 
The Prince had the politeness to answer all my 
questions relative to this remarkable personage ; 
he said that he had neither the appearance of 
infirmity nor old age at the time of his death, but 
that he appeared to be worn away by some in- 
surmountable grief. ‘The Prince had given him 
apartments in his palace, and made chymical 
experiments with him. M.de Saint Germain 
had arrived in Holstein without any appearance 
of poverty, but without attendants and without 
any show of splendour. He had still preserved 
some fine diamonds. He died of consumption, 
and was seized before dying with unspeakable 





two months before his death, was completely dis- 
ordered ; and every part of his conduct proved 
him to be suffering all the fearful agonies of a 
troubled conscience. I was exceedingly grieved 
at this recital, for I had always preserved a © 
strong interest in this singular personage.” 
Other sketches of society are numerous, and 
worthy of notice; but we have not room for 
more, and must conclude with a single example : 
- - - “ Many gentlemen of this period, who 
were deficient in the requisite talents of success 
with women, took the modest office of confidant, 
which gave them in society a certain air of im- 
portance, which has sometimes turned out to be 
useful to several of them. The Marquis of Es- 
tréhan, who was now an old man, was then the 
supreme confidant of the ladies. He had acquired 
this confidence as a sort of right, and, to fail in it 
would have been an impolite proceeding in his 
eyes. His advices on this subject were (it was 
said) excellent ; he was the director of all the 
ladies who had lovers.” 

It should be observed, that all the women in- 
trigued ; and that the idea of fidelity to vows 
seems rarely to have suggested itself. 

Upon the whole, we consider this work to be 
well worth perusal. The first volume, to which 
alone we have hitherto confined ourselves,* is 
ably translated ; and the ennui of parts will be 
dissipated and compensated by the spirit and 
originality of far larger portions. 

* The second volume is, however, also on our table ; 


and the third and fourth, we understand, will be ready 
in about a month. 








LAING’S TRAVELS IN WESTERN AFRICA. 

In our first notice of this volume, we attached 
much importance to the author’s statements, as 
they bore on particular points, and chiefly because 
he did not appear to be writing in support of any 
set of opinions, or the views of any party. When 
he does venture upon deductions, indeed, he is not 
always very happy ; and it is quite as well with 
him, as it is with travellers in general, when he 
confines himself to facts, and leaves the conclusions 
to the good sense of his readers. We will illus- 
trate this position by a single quotation : 

«« Kaniagamo is a small wretched-looking vil- 
lage, the inhabitants, not excepting the head-man, 
having scarcely sufficient covering for decency. 
I compassionated their condition so much that I 
tore up several fathoms of cloth into small strips, 
which I gave to the females ; my liberality was 
not, however, requited as it ought to have been, 
for they would not even fetch us a drop of water, 
or lend us a vessel to carry it in ourselves, with- 
out a reward of beads, with which I found they 
would rather decorate their naked persons than 
cover them with decent raiment.” 

Now surely Major Laing had seen enough of 
Africa, to know that “ decency” and “ decent rai- 
ment” were merely conventional and relative 
terms. Why the natives of that Com by 
the standard of European nations. A naked sa- 
vage may be more decent than a drawing-room 
beauty in full dress ; and if the ladies of Kania- 
gamo preferred the twisting of a string or two of 
beads round their bare knees, by way of garters, 
to the suspension of strips of cloth by way of 
aprons, we really see nothing in the matter to 
raise a lamentation upon. But this is a very 
common absurdity in travel-writing: people are 
pitied for not being like ourselves,—and they in 
return pity us for not being like them. Let us, 
however, pitying or pitied, proceed to Falaba, the 
capital of Soolimana ; ‘‘ which covers a large extent 
of ground in a beautiful valley, hemmed in on all 
sides by gentle acclivities.” Into this place, Major 
Laing, with his attendants, was ushered on the 





terrors, which even affected his reason, which, 


11th of July, and he says: 
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mt ma passed along a street, or defile, of about 
a mile in length, to a spacious piece of o 

ground, which stands nearly in the centre of ‘the 
town, in one corner of which we found seated 
‘upwards of 2600 men, armed with muskets, bows, 
and spears ;' on my entrance I was saluted by a 
heavy and irregular discharge of musketry, which, 
unfortunately, put my horse on his mettle, and as 
A had neither whip nor spur to teach him good 
manners, I was obliged to resort to jirking him 
with the curb, of the severity of which I was 
as yet ignorant ; in consequence he backed among 
the armed assemblage, who, by this retrograde 
movement, were thrown into some confusion, and 
certainly not impressed with much opinion of my 
horsemanship. Having recovered the awkward- 
ness of my first appearance, I ordered the salute 
to be returned with three rounds from my party, 
and then alighting, shook hands with the king, 
who put into my hands two massive rings of gold, 
and made a motion to me to sit down beside him, 
I found him a good-looking man, about sixty years 
of age; his countenance mild, agreeable, and 
inoffensive in its expression ; he is rather taller 
than the generality of Soosoos, being about five 


feet eleven inches in height ; and his plain loose |}; 


perp of black country cloth became him well. 
was scarcely seated when my old friend, Yar- 
radee, [the King’s brother,] (habited in rather a 
more costly manner than when I first beheld him 
at the camp in the Mandingo country) mounted 
on a fiery charger, crossed the parade at a full 
lop, followed by about thirty warriors on horse- 
ack and 2000 on foot, the latter making a preci- 
weg rush, and firing in all directions. After a 
apse of a few minutes the party on horseback 
returned, and performed various movements and 
evolutions for about half an hour, much to the 
amusement and admiration of my party, several 
of whom had been with the late unfortunate Major 
Peddie, and subsequently with Major Gray in 
Boondou, and who declared it to be a show pass- 


ing any thing they had ever before witnessed. 
e 


Yarradee now alighted from his horse, and seizing 
his bow, pulled the string to the full extent, affect- 
ing to shoot an arrow at some distant object; he 
appeared to watch it on tiptoe with eager expec- 
tation till it reached its destination, when he gave 
a leap and a smile of satisfaction ; then striking 
his breast with his right hand, and distorting his 
naturally ugly visage into a most hideous grin, he 
beckoned his war-men to follow, which they did 
with a shout that rent the skies ; after advancing 
a few paces they stopt short, and watching Yar- 
radee, who, with the eye of a hawk, was intent 
on the motions of the supposed enemy, waited his 
direction to discharge their arrows; and havin 

done so, each individual appeared to trace the 
flight of his own arrow, and betrayed signs of 
satisfaction or disappointment at its supposed 
execution or failure ; a discharge of musketry fol- 
lowed the flight of arrows, after which the spears 
and cutlasses were put in requisition to hack and 
cut to pieces the discomfited foe. While these 
warlike movements were going forward, another 
set of people were by no means ile ; consisting 
of above one hundred musicians, who playing upon 
divers instruments, drums, flutes, ballafoos, harps 
of rude workmanship, with many other kinds 
which it would be tedious to enumerate, kept up 
a din sufficient almost to crack the tympanum of 
ordinary ears, and which compelled me to fortify 
mine with a little cotton; two fellows, in parti- 
cular, with crooked sticks, kept hammering with 
provoking perseverance, and with the violence of 
blacksmiths at the anvil, upon two large drums 
which stood about four feet high, in shape simi- 
lar to a chess-castle turned upside down ; their 
only desire appeared to be that of making a noise, 
oak in that I suppose the chief art consisted, for 


the harder they beat the more applause they 
obtained. A nod from the king at length put a 
stop to this clang of steel and din of drums, and 
I was flattering myself with the hope of being 
permitted to retire to the apartment allotted 
for me, but my motion wax interrupted by the 
king, who said I must hear something more. 
Being again seated, a Jelle, or singing man, ele- 
gantly attired in the Mandingo costume, his wrist 
and elbows ornamented with bells, and beating 
on a sweet-toned ballafoo, the notes of which he 
ran over with taste and velocity, stepped out, and 
after playing a sort of symphony, or prelude, 
commenced a dialogue in song with some persons 
who did not appear at first, but who afterwards 
joined him. 

** Jelle.—There is a white man come from afar. come 
from the very salt-water, that a Soolima man has never 
seen. Let us do him bonour, for he has come to shake 
hands with the great Assana Yeera, the powerful in war. 

us do honour to Assana Yeera, and show the white 
man that he is great, and that his people love him, 
pesneae he is good. Where are my wives to join me in 

e song? 

(Poices answering of the Wives, who had not yet 


‘We are here, but we fear the white man’s skin; we 
fear his greegrees will kill us, if we dare to look upon 
him; none but men can behold him; the woman fears 
im too much*, . 

** Jelle.—Come out, my wives, and see the white man, 
come out and do him honour; his greegrees are strong, 
it is true, but then he is good, and has walked to this 
country to do us good. 

** Wives entering.—Then we come, but we must shut 
our eyes, for we never yet looked upon a man with a 
white skin; we come to do him honour, we come to sing 
to him of the great Assana Yeera, renowned in war; and 
of the heroic Yarradee, his valiant brother. 

“The Jelle-man was now joined by ten women, 
fancifully dressed out in fine cloths, bracelets of 
party-coloured beads encircling their wrists and 
ancles, and having their hair ornamented with 
shells and pieces of cloth; drawing up behind 
Yarradee, the Jelle began a lively airin praise of 
that chief, in which he was joined by the females, 
who bawled till every vein in their throats was 
distended with blood ; in my life I never heard 
the female voice raised to such a pitch ; it was 
absolutely terrific ; 1 expected every moment that 
a blood-vessel would burst, especially when the 
measure was long, and the attempt to continue 
vociferous to the last without drawing breath, 
brought blood enough into the throat to have 
almost created suffocation ; I was much distressed, 
and certainly not amused, and was happy when 
the clamour ended t.” 

«* As soon as the Amazons had finished their 
song, a droll-looking man, who played upon a 
sort of guitar, the body of which was a callabash, 
commenced a sweet air, and accompanied it with 
a tolerably fair voice. He boasted, that by his 
music he could cure diseases; that he could 
make wild beasts tame, and snakes dance ; if the 
white man did not believe him, he would give him 
a specimen ; with that, changing to a more lively 
air, a large snake crept from beneath a part of 
the stockading in the yard, and was crossing it 
rapidly, when he again changed his tune, and 
playing a little slower, sung: ‘Snake you must 
stop; you run too fast, stop at my command, and 
give the white men service.’ The snake was 
obedient, and the musician continued: ‘Snake, 
“# ® The Soolima females conceal their faces when they 
either eat or drink in the presence of men; they never 
venture to take even the smallest unauthorized liberty.” 

+ Some of the songs sung were nevertheless rather Os- 
sianic ; for instance, the War Song of Yarradee :—** The 
men of the Foulah nation are brave.-—No man but a 
Fonlah can stand against the Soolimas.—The Foulaks 
came to Falaba with 30,000 men; they came down the 
hilis like the rolling of a mighty river ;-they said, Fa- 
laba men, pay, or we will burn your town. The brave 
Yarradee sent a barbed arrow against the Foulahs, and 
said you must slay me first.—The fizht began; the sun 
hid his face; he would not behold the number of the 
slain. The clouds which covered the skies frowned, like 
the brow of the Kelle Mansa.—The Foulahs fought like 
men; and the ditch around Falaba was filled with their 
slain.—What could they do against the Soolima Lion :— 








The Foulahs fled, nevertoreturn ; and Falaba is at peace.” 
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you must dance, for a white man has come to 
Falaba ; dance, snake, for this is indeed a 
day.’ The snake twisted itself about, raised its 
head, curled, leaped, and performed various feats, 
of which I should not have supposed a snake ca- 
pable ; at the conclusion, the musician walked 
out of the yard followed by the reptile, leaving 
me in no small degree astonished, and the rest of 
the company not a little pleased, that a black man 
had been able to excite the surprise of a white one.” 
Major Laing resided three months in the Soo- 
lima country ; but we must still refer a few far- 
ther particulars till another Saturday. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
A Manual of Pharmacy. By W. T. Brande, 
Esq., F.R.S.  T. and G. Underwood. 

WE are not among the adepts, certainly ; but in 
this age of applying gold to the finding of silver, 
as Mathews says, it is not amiss to notice the 
appearance of practically useful works, founded 
on the important science of the chymist, though 
particularly addressed to professional readers. 
Our own Gazette is read extensively throughout 
the Faculty ; and it-gives us pleasure, now and 
then, to recommend to them the perusal of one 
another. Like every thing that comes from the 
pen of its author, this volume is characterised by 
neatness, accuracy, and perspicuity, as well as 
by the more substantial, though, perhaps, scarcely 
more essential, qualities of scientific intelligence, 
and easy reference. Itis divided into two parts : 
the first comprising the articles of the Materia 
Medica ; and the second, the preparations of the 
London Pharmdcopaia. To the student it will 
prove a valuable werk in point of information ; 
and to the practitioner, one equally important for 
the purpose of occasional consultation. 


A Garland of Wild Flowers, culled at the Base of 
Parnassus. By James Collett, of Red Lion 
Square. 

Turs is a little book of some sixty pages. Some 

poets are diffuse—a great fault ; others are too 

sententious—a like cause of obscurity. That our 
youthful aspirant belongs to neither class, but is 
plain, perspicuous, and straight forward, the quo- 
tation of one stanza from a song, entitled “ The 
Ladies,” will sufficiently prove : 


** They chase our sorrows, share our joys, — 
From them all earthly comforts flow, Sir; 
They give us little girls and boys, NE 
And to such gifts who would say—No, Sir. 


There is, besides, a famous pun on a pair of 
gaiters bought in an alley, thence called Alliga- 
tors: but. why need we add more ? 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, March 17, 1825. 
M. Mrizert, a learned naturalist, has lately re- 
turned to France, after a sojourn of seven years 
in the United States of America. The number 
of specimens he has sent to the Royal Museum 
of Natural History amounts to upwards of 8000. 
Among these are, 200 animals of the class of 
Mammalia, 49 of which are living; 400 species 
of birds, of which 100 were not before to be 
found in the Museum; upwards of 150 species 
of reptiles; 200 species of fish, the greater part 
of which were before unknown; upwards of 500 
shells, several animals of the crustaceous kind, 
together with arachnides and insects of all the 
orders. He has also sent some valuable botanical 
specimens, among which are several useful and 
ornamental trees, common plants, &c. In the 
branch of the collection appertaining to the vege- 
table world, we have particularly remarked a 
variety of the cypress-tree which grows in turfy 
soils, a species of nettle which furnishes a filamen- 
tous substance superior to that of hemp, and the 
grass called red-top, of which bonnets are made, 
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superior to those of horn. . The Museum has 
also been enriched by M. Milbert with a_collec- 
tion of series of rocks, taken from the Alleghany 
Mountains, from the the banks of the river St. 
Lawrence and of the river Hudson, and from the 
shores of the great lakes and the rivers Ohio and 
Mississippi, and also with a valuable collection 
of fossils, among which are several species before 
unknown. The vessel which brought M. Mil- 
bert to France has been wrecked on the rocks off 
Cape La Hogue. ; 

At the sitting of the Academy of Sciences, on 
Monday the 14th, M. Deyeux made a report on 
the mode of preserving butter, proposed by M. 
Grosboix (as mentioned in our number of the 19th 
inst.) The result of the report was, that M. 
Grosbois had failed in attaining his object, but 
that it would at the same time be well to request 
of him to continue his researches on the subject, 
as they might lead to a discovery of very consi- 
derable utility. 

M. Boson presented to the Academy an anato- 
mical figure made of pasteboard, and intended to 
facilitate the progress of students in anatomy. This 
figure can be be taken to pieces and put together 
with the greatest ease, so as to admit of each part 
being studied separately, after it has first been 
seen in its natural position. The inventor of this 
ingenious figure states, that it is much less ex- 
pensive than any thing of the same nature that 
has hitherto been employed for the purpose. 
M. Portal and M. Dusmenil were appointed to 
examine the figure, and to make a report upon 
the subject. 

M. Delabine read a memoir on the subject of 
the determination of the magnitude of the planets, 
and in particular of that of Mercury, which that 
gentleman considers he has given in his memoir 
with more exactness than has hitherto been 
done. M, Legendre and M. Mathieu were ap- 
pointed to report on the subject of this memoir. 


Ar the sittingof the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
at the Institute, on Monday, the 7th of March, 
M. Arago made an important communication to 
the Academy on the subject of a curious and 
valuxble discovery recently made by him relative 
to the influence of copper over the movements of 
the magnetic needle. M. Arago had already 
communicated to the Academy, in November last, 
the discovery that the number of oscillations made 
by the needle in returning to its proper direction 
after it has been removed from it, may be consi. 
derably diminished by means of a copper ring, 
that metal producing exactly the same effect on 
the oscillations of the needle, as would result from 
its immersion into a liquid. This fact is so very 
evident and remarkable, that it is surprising how 
it so long escaped the observation of scientific 
men. M. Arago is now enabled to show, ina 
new light, the influence which copper exercises 
over the magnetic needle. This he has succeeded 
in doing, by causing that action which was before 
a retarding action, to become, in its turn, an im- 
pelling action. This requires explanation. As 
there is no action in Nature without reaction, if a 
copper cylinder in a fixed position is capable of 
acting ou a needle when in motion, we may be 
certain that, bya reciprocal influence, the cylinder, 
if it he rendered moveable, will act upon the 
needle when stationary. But the question was, to 
ascertain the laws of that action, and how it was 
liable to be modified in proportion to the bulk or 
distance of the objects, which M. Arago has suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating by means of a piece of 
clock-work made entirely of copper, and which, 
when itis put in motion, causes to turn with con- 
siderable rapidity a magnetic needle, which is 
Placed above it, and separated from it by glass 
Plates, in such a manner, as to remove all cause 


of error arising from the influence of the external 
air. Copper is not the only substance that has 
the property of acting on the magnetic needle, 
almost all substances possess the same property 
in a greater or less degree. This fact had been 
already ascertained in some degree by Coulomb. 
That celebrated academician had,been led to the 
discovery by a succession of experiments, which, 
however, did not appear to him sufficiently con- 
clusive to decide him to make them public ; the 
more so, as they were strongly contested by seve- 
ral distinguished men of science. What Coulomb 
left undetermined, M. Arago has succeeded in 
proving in the most evident and satisfactory man- 
ner ; for, in addition to the oscillations just men- 
tioned, he has effected an angular deviation of 
two minutes in the needle. 1t is impossible to 
raise any doubt on this point, for he has calculated 
the deviation by means which would have enabled 
him to distinguish any deviation, even not exceed- 
ing that of a few seconds, These discoveries of 
M. Arago are not only curious in themselves, 
but they are capable of being rendered of great 
utility. In the first place, they afford a means 
of avoiding the errors which were necessarily 
committed by those, who, iu order to ascertain 
the magnetic intensity of the earth, had occasion 
to make ‘use of compasses, in which the needle 
was surrounded by a copper ring: secondly, they 
afford a means of remedying the disadvantages 
resulting from the mode of suspension of the 
magnetic needle, adopted in those instruments 
which are desired to be rendered very sensible. 
Since the improvements introduced by Coulomb, 
the needle has been suspended by an untwiste.! 
silken thread, and then left to itself. It is 
clear that a needle suspended in this manner 
possesses a perfect power of motion, but that 
very power of motion presents the serious disad- 
vantage of prolonging the oscillations in an em- 
barrassing manner, so much so, as to render it 
sometimes necessary to wait for twenty-four 
hours before the needle becomes perfectly steady, 
This valuable discovery of M. Arago furnishes 
a certain means of putting a sufficiently speedy 
stop to the oscillations of the needle, by means of 
a copperplate properly affixed to the instrument, 
and that without changing, in the slighest de- 
gree, the definite direction of the needle. It will 
also be possible, by the same means, to diminish 
the oscillations caused in the needle by the mo- 
tion of the sea, and consequently to make mag- 
netic observations even when the sea is strongly 
agitated ; an advantage which has been for a long 
time past a great object of :lesire, but which has 
hitherto been sought for in vain. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
KOYAL INSTITUTION. 
Dn. Rocer, in his Sixth Lecture, treated of 
the Comparative Physiology of the sense of 
Taste. He observed, that a natural alliance sub- 
sists between this sense and that of Smell, not 
only with regard to the structure of the organs 
themselves, but also to the qualities in bodies of 
which they give information, as well as to the 
nature of the perceptions they convey. While it 
is by their mechanical properties that bodies be- 
come the objects of the sense of Touch, it is by 
their chymical qualities that they are brought 
within the cognizance of those of Smell and 
Taste. The chief difference between them is in 
the form, and not in the nature of the substances 
on which they are exercised.. While the mem- 
brane of the nostrils, on which the olfactory nerve 
is expanded, is adapted to the perception of cer- 
tain substances in the state of gas, the organ of 
Taste is fitted for the perception of the qualities 
of liquids only ; but the mode of action appears 





in both cases to be of a chymical nature ; and the 
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presence of moisture in each organ seems to be 
necessary, in order that these actions may take 
lace. 

Inj all vertebrated animals the organ of Taste 
is seated in the tongue, which is for that purpose 
endowed with a peculiarly modified sensibility. 
This sense is, in quadrupeds, of the highest import - 
ance, and its operation coincides with natural and 
salutary instincts with regard to food, which are 
so necessary to their safety. If any similar in- 
stincts existed among mankind in a savage state, 
they have long ago been weakened or effaced by 
civilization: and the original intentions of Nature 
have been perverted or superceded by education. 

Dr. Roget proceeded to describe the anatomi- 
cal structure of the tongue, which is developed 
in very different degrees'in different animals, 
The mode in which the action of its muscular 
fibres produce the various motions of the tongue, 
and which has been a frequent subject of contro- 
versy among physiologists, was explained. The 
vascular plexus immediately covering the skin, 
and through which the numerous papillx observ- 
able on the surface are transmitted, was pointed 
out. Although these papille are visible to the 
naked eye, their form cannot well be discovered 
without the assistance of the microscope. It is 
to Malpighi that we owe the first accurate de- 
scription of these parts. They are principally of 
three kinds, the conical or villous papilla, which 
are long and slender, and so closely set as to re- 
semble the piles of velvet; the fungiform pn- 
pille, which are interspersed among the former, 
and have somewhat of the shape of mushrooms ; 
and the calyciform papille, which are of much 
larger size than any of the former species, and 
are arranged on two converging linesat the back 
of the tongue, near its root. These last are 
termed, by Professor Soemmerring, the conical 
papille, while he designates the villous papilla 
by the the term filiform ; so that there is a dis- 
cordance among authors as to the names they 
apply to the different kinds of papille. ‘The re- 
spective offices of each of these species of papillae 
were pointed out ; and various facts were stated, 
which prove that the villous papille are those ex- 
clusively appropriated to the sense of Taste. The 
whole organ is very abundantly supplied with 
nerves ; but the actual termination of the ner- 
vous filaments in the papilla themselves has 
eluded the researches of the most accurate anato- 
mists. The rete mucosum of the tongue is des- 
titute of the colouring matter which, in other 
parts of the skin, gives rise to its peculiar hue. 
Thus the tongue is of the same red colour in the 
Negro as in the European. 

Dr. Roget next described the various kinds of 
secreting apparatus by which fluids are provided 
for keeping the surface of the tongue moist, and 
in a state fit for receiving the impressions which 
occasion Taste ; and also for the purpose of dis- 
solving the substances to be tasted, and of dif- 
fusing them over a larger portion of the papille 
of the tongue. No substance in a solid form, and 
insoluble in those fluids, can be the objects of 
Taste, except, as in the case of the metals, some 
galvanic action be excited by their contact with 
the tongue. 

An account was next given of the attempts that 
have been made to establish a classification of 
Tastes ; and proofs given of the assistance which 
this sense dérives from thatof) Smell. The in. 
fluence of association and ‘of habit over the plea- 
sure or disgust attending the exercise of this 
sense upon various objects, was discussed. The 
fondness for spirituous liquors is entirely a facti- 
tious taste ; for although a relish for them is soon 
acquired, they are invariably disagreeable to in 
fants or to savages, when first presented to them. 
Of all tastes, that of sugar appears to be the one 
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most natiirally agteéable to children ; and yet it 
appears, from the report of Captain Lyon, that 
thé Esquimaux, whom he met with in one of his 
expeditions, expressed great dislike to the taste 
of sugar, which was offered to them ; and, to his 
surprize, he found the young children of the 
tribe equally averse to it. 

The modified impressions produced by the 
application of sapid bodies to the palate, throat, 
and various parts of the inside of the mouth ; 
and the degree in which, under certain circum- 
stances, these ‘parts can communicate distinct 
perceptions of Taste, were next considered. 

Dr. Roget proceeded to trace the different de- 
grees of development of this sense in the lower 
animals ; beginning with those quadrupeds which 
exhibit the nearest approach to the human struc- 
ture, and terminating’ with the cetacea, in the 
tongues of which the papillous structure is 
scarcely discernible. These papille in some 
species of bats are exceedingly lengthened, so 
as to resemble hairs. In the vampire bat, of 
which a specimen was produced, the sharp and 
horny point, in which the tongue terminates, 
enables the animal to inflict a deep wound 
through the skin, for the purpose of drawing 
blood, while a person is asleep, without his being 
awakened by the puncture. In other species of 
the same genus the papillz are hard bodies, re- 
sembling filaments of horn. In animals of the 
cat kind, the whole tongue is rendered exceed- 
ingly rough by numerous sharp prickles, with 
which the whole of its upper surface is studded ; 
and which, in the larger species, as the lion and 
the tiger, convert it into the most formidable 
instrument for tearing the skin and flesh of their 
victims. These details were pursued in the 


structure of the tongues of a variety of tribes, 
such asthe dog, hyena, and civet, among the 
carnivorous orders ; the horse, ox, goat, sheep, 
rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, among herbivorous 
‘animals; as also in the different species of vo- 
dentia, as the squirrel, rat, rabbit, and porcupine ; 


and in the opossum, seal, ant-eater, and mapis. 
The varieties in the. form and structure of the 
tongue in different tribes of birds were next de- 
scribed, and specimens were shown in illustration 
of these points. The crocodile was believed by 
Herodotus to have no tongue ; but its existence 
in that animal was proved by a specimen which 
was exhibited, although it was shown to be ex- 
ceedly small, and adherent to the jaws on each 
side. In other reptiles, as the cameleon, frog, 
and toad, the tongue is of great length, though 
concealed in a sheath at the back of the mouth, 
and is suddenly protruded and retracted by a 
very curious mechanism, analogous to that affixed 
to the tongue of the woodpecker. The varieties 
of this organ in serpents and lizards, and also in 
the different orders of fishes, were severally de- 
scribed. In fishes, the structure of the tongue 
is such as scarcely to admit of the exercise of this 
sense ; but some are furnished with organs of a 
very singular nature, situated on the snout, and 
which probably more than compensate for the 
deficiency of Taste. These remarkable organs 
were first accurately described by Mr. Jacobson, 
and have been also examined with great care by 
Dr. Knox. They consist of a multitude of pa- 
rallel transparent tubes, filled with a gelatinous 
fluid, and supplied with large branches of nerves, 
The different opinions respecting the functions 
they perform, as organs of sense, were stated and 
discussed ; and it was concluded that they pro- 
bably communicate impressions of an interme- 
diate nature between Touch and Hearing, of the 
existence of which the actions of the bold and ra- 
pacious tribes of sharks and rays afford some 
evidence. 

Lastly, the organs of Taste in the mollusca, 





and in insects, were noticed. The curious elon-|not be dwelt upon. We transcribe them here as 
gation and convolution of the tongue in some of|we find them among the miscellaneous works ef 
the orders, and its expansion into a proboscis in the Poet. 


others, were exhibited. The functions of the 
palpi placed before the mouth, and which are 


constantly employed in examining the food before 
it is introduced into the mouth, were inquired 
into. But, as Dr. Roget observed, it is obvious, 


that in this and every other instance in which our 


researches extend to beings of such minute size, 


and which occupy a station so remote from our 


own in the scale of sensitive existence, we are 
wandering into regions where we have scarcely 
any other light to guide us than a vague and fan- 
ciful analogy, or the fallacious gleams of a too 
vivid imagination. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, March 19.—On Thursday the follow- 
ing Degrees were conferred :— 


Bachelor ‘in Divinity.—Rev. J. Tucker, Fellow of 


Corpus Christi College. 
faster of Arts.—Rev. C. Packe, Worcester College. 


Bachelor of Aris.—T. B. Brett, Esq. Commoner of 


Christ Church, grand compounder. 





MILTON'S MSS. 
Tue Literary Gazette had the advantage of being 
the first publication which announced ‘the dis- 
covery, in the State Paper Office, of the invaluable 
MS. of the immortal Milton ; which, in our last 
paper, we had the further pleasure to mention as 
a forthcoming work under the most favourable 
auspices. Wecan now add, that every attention 
has been paid to the subject which was due to its 


‘TO CYRIAC SKINNER.* 
€yrrac, whose grandsire, on the royal beneh 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause 
Pronoune’d, and in his volumes taught, our laws, 
Which others at their bar so often wrench, 
To-day, with me, deep thoughts resolve to drench 
In mirth, that, after, no repenting draws. 
Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 
And what the Swede intends, and what the French: 
To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Tow’rd solid good what leads the nearest way ; 
For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfinons burden loads the day, 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 

TO THB SAME. 

Cyrrac, this three-years. day these eyes, though clear, 
To outward view oF blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year— 
Of man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Agafinst Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, Friend, have lost them overplied 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. — [mask 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide. 


To return to Cyriac Skinner, there is reason 
to believe that he was one of the Liberals of his 
day. Our readers need not be told, that the reign 
of the second Charles was disturbed by a long 
series of plots, real or pretended. With some 
of these Skinner was in all probability con- 
nected, or: at least supposed to be connected. 
His house, his company, his proceedings, would 


importance. An early opportunity was taken of|Teadily become objects of suspicion to such a 


bringing it before His Majesty; and it is by the 
Royal command that the work is now about to 
be published. 

When we were first informed of the discovery, 
we hazarded a conjecture of our own as to the 
probable means of its introduction into the State 
Paper Office. We referred to Milton's official 
situation, and to his probable connection with the 
government of Oliver Cromwell, to whom he was 
attached and by whom he was employed, as it now 
appears, on affairs of much higher political conse- 
quence than has hitherto been imagined. To usit 
appeared not improbable that, situated as he was, 
some of his own private papers might have been 
accidentally left among the documents belonging to 
the State. This idea is believed to be erroneous : 
subsequent inquiries, combined with the circum- 
stances under which the MS. was discovered, 
lead to a very different conclusion ;—a conclusion 
indeed, almost the opposite to that at which we 
had arrived. The probability is, that these papers, 
instead of being accidentally deposited by an 
official personage where ,they were found, were 
forcibly taken from a party suspected of being de- 
cidedly hostile to the Government under which he 
lived. When discovered, it has been already stated, 
these papers were under an envelope, addressed 
to Cyriac Skinner, The envelope was unfortu- 
nately mislaid or destroyed, before its contents 
had oan identified. Cyriac Skinner was (as 
we know) Milton’s friend. That a great —an 
extraordinary degree of affectionate intimacy sub- 
sisted between them, is equally matter of noto- 
riety. We find it recorded in undying poetry by 
the Bard himself. The Sonnets addressed by 
him to Cyriac Skinner have beauties which 
ought to have made them more familiar to the 
readers of English poetry than they are ; and 
one of them is especialy interesting, from the allu- 
sions which their sublime writer makes to his 
own peculiar misfortune. The manner in which 
he there speaks of his blindness, would affect the 
heart, if it fell from the pen of an ordinary con- 
temporary. How much higher the interests in 
spired by these lines must be, coming fom such 
a source as that from which they are derived, need 


Government as then existed. The consequence 
might be, (we might almost venture to say, was,) 
that his papers were seized and taken into the 
keeping of ministers. A statesman like Sir Joseph 
Williamson would not long hesitate about adopt- 
ing such a step, where it was only possible that 
on its adoption the well-being of the administra- 
tion to which he belonged might depend. 

By this simple and likely process the MS. in 
question would be deposited in the place where it 
has (fortunately for the -present generation of 
readers, and for future generations also,) been 
preserved till our time. His Majesty’s generosity, 
in causing it to be printed, is not more estimable 
as an act of Sovereign taste, than admirable, as an 
act of true Kingly liberality: but this will better 
appear when the sentiments upheld by Milton in 
the work come before the public. We trust, how- 
ever, that the benefits already reaped, from the 
investigation of these shelves of records, will not 
be allowed to satisfy the spirit of curiosity and 
research which has thus been so delightfully re- 
warded. We hope that farther search will be 
made where this MS. was found ; for we are con- 
vinced that it cannot be a singular document: 
no question, but that something more, relative to 
the life and occupations of the author of Paradise 
Lost would repay the inquiry in a way never to 
be forgotten. 


* Cyriac Skinner was the son of William Skinner, 
Esq. and grandson of Sir Vincent Skinner, and his mother 
was danghter of the famous Lord Chief Justice Coke. 
Mr. Wood relates, that he was one of Harrington’s poli- 
tical club, and sometimes held the chair; and further 

ds, that he was a merchant’s son of London, an inge- 
nious vonng gentleman, and a scholar to John Milton. 


SALE OF PROFESSOR LANGLES’ LIBRARY, 
AT PARIS. 
Tne death of M. Langlés was a loss that was felt 
through the literary world. To profound learn- 
ing he united the manners of a gentleman, and 
an amenity of character, which secured the esteem 
of all who knew him. After the demise of Pro- 
fessor Millin he occupied the same suite of apart- 
ments as his predecessor, whose library was 
accessible to all lovers of learning, of whatever 
country they might be, and whether they had the 
advantage of letters of introduction or not,—it suf- 
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fced that their object was the acquisition of|both countenances is tender and soft : the child 
knowledge ; he not only opened his rich stores to| rather pla’ 
them, but directed them in their researches, and|object of his wishes, Altogether the group is 
thereby frequently saved them much valuable/ delightful ; and we notice it with the greater 
time. M. Langles, too, did all this and more :| pleasure on account of its having been secured by 
thousands of foreigners, and especially the Eng-| that noble patron of the arts, Sir John Leicester, 

to adorn his splendid gallery of the works of na- 
tive genius. It needed but thus to add the 
e republic of letters efforts of the chisel to those of the easel, to raise 
had long been only the beau ideal of the imagina-|him higher than he even stood before in the es- 
tion—M, Langlés endeavoured to give it a real|teem and gratitude of every lover of our Fine 
existence. He had evening parties twice a month] Arts. 


lish, the nation of his predilection, can testify 
how eagerly he sought opportunities of obliging 
all who applied to him. 
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at his library, to which were invited all foreigners 
of distinction, especially those who cultivated the 


sciences and literature. This collision of senti-!7,,¢ second Exhibition of this Society has just 
ment wore off many of the asperities which poli-| heen opened for private view; the annual enter- 
tics had created. Each brought his stock of in-|tainment takes place to-day; and we have too 
formation to the common mass, and few retired’ short a time left us to detail justice in the shape 
without having acquired something by this gene-| of criticism upon the works, which constitute an 
: ile m ‘ attractive and well-furnished gallery. U a 
Thelibrary of M. Langles, in which his friends cursory glance, however, we a cm Pete 
assembled, was very extensive, and even more |is a manifest improvement upon the contributions 
select than numerous. In oriental literature it is,| of Jast year. The rooms are laid out in another 
perhaps, superior to any private collection in €x-|and far better form ; so that the sections (by many 
istence ; in voyages and travels it also stands} doors) of which we then complained, are no 
—-. > “3 ge ye city of Europe he | jonger injurious to the general effect. The chief 
~ a - ler, who - orders to send him|room thus presents its stores in a far mere eligi- 
i ery thing that appeared connected with oriental |}Je form ; while the other apartments are suita- 
erature, voyages, and travels. His situation a8|bJy occupied with sculpture, drawings, minia- 
Administrator of the Royal Library, and Persian} tyre, engravings, and other Sennshie of art. 
Professor, as well as Keeper of the Oriental MSS, Among the a which occurred to us in a 
afforded him one eee -_ whenever a hasty survey, we can mention only a historical 
ee ae by the library} piece by Northcote, which has obvious faults and 
want , (the ary reason) OF any| some fine passages; several capital landscapes 

: “ s 
own collection ; it was in this way that he became is, Gonahe, Ghesieen Gnaaek Peed 
oo of - unique copy of the Ayeen Akbery,| Miss H. Gouldsmith, &c. &c.; some things of 
the only complete one known to be in existence :| familiar life by Heaphy, A. Frazer, MissSharples 
ht the identical copy made by the Vizir for the| &, and, some of characteristic humour by M. 
‘mperor himself. The statistical tables alone Sharp, with whose name we may (for his electric 
would take years to transcribe. The author of this machine)associate that of P. Simpson. There 
oe gpa tage Se Sone and | are few compositions of the higher classes of art - 
saguet eee 8 ad ani r x M yep MS. | Martin has a glorious conception of the Creation, 
yey core ting, ro cB StVen| but it does not make a good picture in colours, 
id 0 pounds for it. ess me, | Among the portrait painters we noticed Haydon 
Sete Bill-Book, “it costs him above fifty] Drummond, Harding, and Hawkins. A Mr. Fer- 
bed year, or > per cent, interest, and perhaps | nelly has a very clever representation of the Mel- 
oes not look at it once a month.” There was|ton Hunt, in which many likenesses are recog- 
ho answering Cocker’s demonstration of the folly| nized. ‘There are zon | fine pieces of mi 
of fine books: but when M. L. was told of the and some of animal painting ; = may rhino 
B. Blake and R. B. Davis. In the Sculpture, 
The 


ral intercourse of friendship and learning. 


curious MS. og 


other cause, M. L. purchased the work for his 


anecdote, he laughed heartil 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 


ARTISTS. 


This precious manuscript eee one of the 4364 i Ro: trac 
2 . . Hi . i i 
articles of which the sale is composed ; many of me er of subjects sae a 


‘ 


And you took my young heart, 
And what did you grave there, 
But a deep and deadly lesson, 
Its first and Jast despair. 
I am but young in life, 
But I have lived thro’ years 
Of heart burning and sorrow, 
Of silence and of tears: 
But I am too proud to pine, 
And my tears shall be as streams 
Cave-locked beneath the earth, 
Of whose flowing no one dreams.] 
I have taught myself to feign 
Smiles, till those smiles are now 
A second nature to my lip, 
A second to my brow, 
And when.I hear of love, 
I will spurn and scorn the name, 
Nor ever own I weep; my heart 
Is ashes, but not flame, 
Aye! it is pride to think 
How much the spirit feels 
Of agony, and yet 
How little it reveals, 
Oh, mockery ! I would give worlds, 
If I could dream again 
The dreams, which even in my sleep 
I now know are so vain, 
But never can I feel 
Again as I have done ; 
And, alas! the waste of life, 


When love is wholly gone. LE, L. 





MUSIC. 

CONCERT OF ANCIENT MUSIC. 

Tue third of this series of Concerts took place 
on Wednesday evening, the 16th inst, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, under the direction of 
the Earl of Darnley. The selection, on the 
whole, was very good, and included some of our 
oldest and best favourites; often, indeed, re- 
peated but only to be prized the more. Differ- 
ing, in principle, entirely from the Philharmonic, 
the strength of this concert chiefly depends upon 
the vocal ability of the performers ; and certainly 
no efforts have been wanting on the part of the 
Directors to unite in ‘‘ sweet harmony” all the 
talents which this country can supply. This is 
decidedly the best, and perhaps the only, choral 
band in the kindom, that can give to the compo- 
sitions of Handel all the effect which their great 
author contemplated; nor can we conceive any 
thing in the world calculated more powerfully to 
affect the mind with pleasurable feelings of 








the works are in the most splendid bindings b 

the best English and French binders ; as a 
may safely say, that seldom, if ever, has there 
prey me hammer so valuable and well- 

a for its extent. Unfortunatel 

the sale, which Lagiee the 24th of March, will 
continue every day to the end of May, which will 
prevent many foreigners from enriching their col- 
lections, as every amateur cannot afford a resi- 
dence of two months at Paris, in the hope of 
getting rare books cheap. 





seceeniiememedhbemiaaiedinenaernae al 
PINE ARTS. 
SCULPTURE. 

A MONG the most beautiful works of modern art 
which the English School of Sculpture has pro- 
duced, we have lately seen and admired a master- 
piece by .Westmacott. It is a Nymph and 
Zephyr. The former is about the size of the 
lovely Psyche, by the same artist ; and resembles 
that exquisite figure in form and proportions. It 
is modestly, but finely draped, and the ensemble 
1s truly graceful in every point of view. Delicacy 
and nature are what strike us as the prominent 
qualities. The infant Zephyr is sweetly dis- 
posed, as extending his arms and hands for the 
butterfly held by the Nymph. @ The expression af 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LOVE’S REPROACHES. 
I deeply feel what Love 
In its holiness should be, 
And once there was a time 
When such was my love for thee. 
But that time is past and gone, 
Past like a summer shower ; 
It was too violent 
Not to exhaust its power. 
Oh! the bosom will rebel. 
Against a tyrant’s sway, 
Tho’ its best blood must be shed, 
E’re he be driven away. 
And thus it was with me ; 
I may not say how well 
I trusted and I loved,— 
That your own heart may tell. 
If deep fidelity, 
That never knew a stain ; 
If humbleness, like that 
Of the slave beneath the chain; 
If homage, like that paid 
To the monarch on his throne ; 
If these may not, what may 
Show how much I was thine own. 


solemnity. ‘The choruses were, ‘* Wretched 
Lovers,” (Acis and Galatea) ; “ He gave them 
Hail Stones for Rain,” (Is. in Egypt); ‘* Halle- 
lujab,” (Messiah); and the ‘ Gloria Patri,” 
Leo 


The novelties of the season are, Miss Wilkin- 
son, Messrs. Phillips and Sapio. Of the youns 
lady we cannot speak too highly in terms of com- 
mendation: her voice is sweet, and of great 
compass ; the lower tones jfeculiarly rich and 
full. We learn that she is a pupil of W. Kny- 
vett ; if so, she does much credit to her master. 
« Rasserena il mesto ciglio,” (Gluck), ‘‘ Quel 
bricconcel d’ amore,”’ (Piccini), were sung by her 
in the very best style; and the duetto, “ Un 
fiume di pace,” (Marcello), by Miss Stephens 
and this lady, was charming: Phillips is a great 
acquisition to this concert ;'he possesses all the 
capabilities of being a first rate singer, and we 
are pleased to observe the rapid progress he is 
daily making to become so. ‘ O ruddier than 
the cherry,” (Acis and Galatea), was extremely 
well sung. Mrs. Salmon has, of late, been making 
some most extraordinary digressions from her ac- 





customed good taste and judgment ; we can ascribe 
them to no other possible cause than temporary 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


indisposition ; most sincerely do we Hope it may 
be speedily removed. 





Tus Third Philharmonic Concert, which took 
Place on Monday last, proved au unusually potent 
attraction, on account’of the New Symphony by 
Beethoven, composed for the Society. Sympho- 
nies for an orchestra have ever been considered 
as the highest species of instrumental conposi- 
tion ; and it is with them as with tragedies: the 
number of either which, through intrinsic excel- 
lence, have stood the test of time, is extremely 
limited. If hardly any nation can boast of more 
then about half-a-dozen poets who have acquired 
immortal fame by their tragedies, the poverty in 
composers of symphonies is still more obvious. 
Italy, England, France, though well supplied 
with good works in almost every other depart- 
ment of the Art, have none ; and the only coun- 
try, where such compositions have pre-eminently 
been cultivated, is Germany. But, even in Ger- 
many, there are only three individuals, (Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, ) whose Symphonies are 
universally admired, and have hitherto been con- 
sidered as unsurpassable models. If the Rom- 
bergs, Spohr, Ries, Fesca, are mentioned, it is only 
doing justice to their spirit of emulation, should 
they be doomed to remain at a considerable dis- 
tance from this triumvirate. Whenever, there- 
fore, a genius like Beethoven enriches the Art 
with a new work of this description, its first per- 
formance is as anxiously looked for as that of a 
new opera by Mozart or Weber. Stillit cannot be 
expected, that any thing like an analysis of theme- 
rits and’ demerits of a production of this kind 
should be given in this place, after a single hearing. 
Upon an elaborate composition of such vast com- 
pass, it is hazardous to pronounce, even gene- 
rally, a decided opinion. - Profound, complicated 
music, if really good, always improves on inti- 
macy, and a certain degree of familiarity with it 


is necessary to a full _— of its beauties. 


If we were to judge, only, by the impression the 
Symphotry made on the majority of the audierice, 
i. e. the amateurs, we should not hesitate. to 
say it was a failure; but their disapproba- 
tion may, in some measure, be attributed to its 
excessive length, (about seventy. minutes) to the 
lateness of the hour, or to the fatigue occasioned 
by listening to the seven long pieces in the first 
act, which preceded it. ‘The professional musi- 
cians we had an opportunity of consulting were 
unanimous in their judgment, that it contains some 
magnificent parts, worthy of Beethoven; with 
others, in which, if the expression be allowable, 
he has run far from himself, The Symphony 
consists of four movements, and is written in F: 
the first, an allegro, most strangely begins on the 
dominant instead of the key note, and continues 
so for some bars, so that the hearer remains all 
that while in suspense and uncertainty: the se- 


which it is known he sometimes labours. 


and Mr. Phillips. 


Spagnoletti, Oury, Moralt, and Lindley. 


sition. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
THE BARONESS VALERIE DE KRUDENER, 


mask of zeal, that there are many cases which 
we know not whether to pi 
Madame de Krudener possesse 


in the parts; abrupt modulations ; too frequent] phere. 
and too sudden changes of time; and, lastly,|/tion, Madame K. visited and resided in the south 
some very common-place ideas, Some passages] Of France, with her daughter-in-law, Sophia de 
are so unaccountable, that one certainly could] Krudener, (since married to-a Spaniard; ) anid her 
not help thinking Beethoven must have written|two children. 
them in that unhappy state of melancholy, of| Germany, and from that period to 1805 or 1806, 
discontent with his fate, and of despair, under] history is silent respecting her. At that epoch 
The | she appeared again in the scene, not as the bril- 
vocal part was well sustained by Madame Caradori, | liant 
(who earned the most deserved applause also in| Magdalen. 
other pieces) and-by Miss Goodall, Mr.Vaughan,|messenger of the Almighty, and possessed of 
an irresistible calling. 
Of the other pieces, none was so successful as broken ; she forgot the distinctions she had en- 
the Violin Quartett of Mozart, played by Messrs.|joyed; she forgot her friendships, and all the 
vanities of the world ; she wept over ‘mankind, 
The Quartett for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, |their errors, and even her own youth. She had 
and Bassoon, by Reicha, gave but little satisfac-|been a widow for some years, and she divided 
tion, on account of the mediocrity of the compo-|her time between her mother and those works of 
charity of which she was prodigal, and which 
soon drew upon her the suspicions of Govern- 
ment. A great number of persons in distress, to 
whom she gave an asylum, and provided for all 
Fanarticism is so often imposture, under the|their wants, folowed her wherever she went. 


or condemn.|the reign of Christ on earth. 
so many pri-|much generosity, grace, and zeal, united to such 
vate virgues, that we are willing to suppose] 20 ardent perseverance, as in this ultra-Evan- 
her rather under the influence of a strong in-|gelical mission. 
fatuation, than like Prince Hohenlohe, preach-|earth were displeased with this street teaching, 
ing and prophecying contrary to his conviction.| and that the tone of inspiration should be em- 
Her biography has been so well traced in that] ployed torecruit the population of their dominions, 
excellent work, Biogruphie Nouvelle des Contem-|for a sovereign whose kingdom is not of this 


At the commencement of the Revoly- 
A year after, she returned to 


russian Ambassadress, but as the penitent 
She now conceived herself to be a 


The vase of perfumes is 


Valerie stated her mission to be, to establish 
Never was 80 


However, the monarchs of the 


porains, that we cannot do better than give a|world. Dismissed with rudeness from the states 


translation of it. 


of the King of Wurtemburgh, she found hospi- 

The Baroness Valerie de Krudener, an illu-|sality for herself and her company of the faithful, 
minée of the nineteenth gentury, was, perhaps,|in the domains of the Elector of Baden. By 
formed to become one af the most useful and|degrees, she became herself one of the Powers 
distinguished women of the age, had she not|of Europe. The Cabinets of Princes leagued 
given herself up to a mystical vocation, an|against her predictions, and she marched from 
exalted illuminism, and a religious enthusiasm,|kingdom to kingdom by means of negociations ; 
which reason disavows and the present state of|for it was not every state that would admit 
knowledge repels; and which struck with ste-jthis imperium in imperio. ! 
rility, and even covered, with ridicule, the most|earth followed their course, and Napoleon féll. 
amiable gifts and the most remarkable faculties of| Valerie considered this a propitious moment for the 
the mind. She was the daughter of Count de|conversion of mankind which she had so cou- 
Wittenkoff, Governor of Riga, and great grand-|rageously undertaken. 


The events of the 


To Paris she followed 


daughter of the celebrated Marshal Munich.|the Emperor Alexander, whom the called 


She was born in 1765. She possessed an en- 
chanting countenance, an elegant and ready wit, 


displayed serenity, with an animation that, as 
Diderot expressed it, traversed the past in the 


and striking. 


at Berlin, in 1798. 


The Lord’s anointed, and whom she seriously 
believed chosen by Heaven to be the regenerator 
with flexible features, which always expressed|of the world: there, giving herself up entirely 
mind and sentiment. She was of the middle|to the delirium of her disordered imagination, 
stature, beautifully formed ; her blue eyes always| she left no means untried to make proselytes. 


In the. mystic conferences, in which a young 


Genevese, named Empeytas, seconded her, she 
future. Her brown hair fell in ringlets on her|explained the ancient prophecies, and those of 
shoulders, and there was something in her|the north, and called to her aid visions, voices 
person and manner that seemed new, singular, | from heaven, and day dreams and night dreams. 


The powers of the Earth went three times a 


Such were the physical advantages of the|week to these theurgic and mysterious assem- 


Baroness de Krudener, who was Ambassadress| blages, where the purple of the Autocrat of the 
North humbled itself before the words of this 


her (fai 
She wi 
dered 
mente 
would 
canton 
by M. 
Arau 
hasten 
mount 
of the 
phete: 
or six 
Jong 
sence 
effect 
feebl 
tion | 
an ot 


Idolized in the circle of fashion, she loved it.|extraordinary woman. Public opinion has long 
of the ancient gique, is very long, and very little} Her rank, her wit, her qualities, rendered her] assigned to. Madame Kradener the religious ce- 
varied : the few constituent ideas are made the/|one of the first women in Europe. Her charms |remony of the Camp of Virtue, and the Hoty 
best of by means of modulations, inversions, and| inspired ‘her husband’s Secretary of Legation] AuL1aNnce, as the productions of her fervent 
imitations. The transition from three-fourth to|with a fatal passion. The Baron was then Rus-|brain ; and no one has attempted to contradict 
common time, was justly considered one of the|sian Ambassador at Venice. This rendered her|the public voice. .May she not have to repent 
most beautiful parts of the whole. In the last|name still more celebrated ; and she wrote a|too bitterly the effects of her eloquence and her 
movement, of all the most ultra, the instruments | delightful novel, in which she relates, with the prestiges on the future destinies of the a 
jointly prepare the vocal part (the words of|deepest sensibility, the fate of the unfortunate| and of the sovereigns of Europe? Subject — 
which, at least’ in the German manuscript, are| young man who committed suicide forher; which|to the empire of that glowing faith, to whic 

taken from Seliilter’s Ode to Joy,) by a recitative.| served to fix the attention of Europe on the he-|she easily converted all who heard her without 
Next, the basses give the melody on which this|roine of the novel. distrust, this woman, whom we cannot blame 
movement is mainly founded, and which is cer-}| This work, intituled Valerie (her christian] without pitying, and on whom the philosopher 
tainly most charming and original: the other in-|name), is written with an enthusiasm and in ajlooks with more compassion than — 
struments take it up successively, till at last the] vein, which already ‘announced an ardent and|very frequently fancied - herself transporte¢ 
orchestra and the voices join in a most effec-|disturbed mind, that would soon Jook down|into the regions of death and eternal life, 
tive ensemble, The principal defects of the com-| upon the vulgar regions of human society as be-|and that there she held converse with - 
position, besides its extraordinary length, seem|neath it, and seek, beyond the sphere of common] angels: thus, after the death of young La’ his 
to be « want of regular design, and of uniformity! ideas and reasonable thoughts, a purer atmos-!doyére (to whose sorrows, previous to [us 


cond movement, a scherzo, somewhat in the style 

















xecution, she paid the tribute of abundant 
wtuing). she shed tears of joy: she had seen 
him, she said, clothed with celestial glory ; 
she shad spoken to him, and he had answered, 
“] am happy!” ; 

designated A Lord’s anointed, the Emperor 
Alexander) quitted Paris, and she followed him. 


trials and tribulations, which she has received as 
the gifts of Heaven. 

Her friends in Germany had forgotten her ; 
her faithful flock: had abandoned their leader. 
She was forbidden to enter France; she wan- 
dered from one Swiss canton to another, tor- 
mented and persecuted by the magistrates, who 
would let her have no rest. At length the 
canton of Argovie offered her an asylum: aided 
by M. Empeytas, she preached a long time at 
Arau and its vicinity ; thousands of the faithful 
hastened from the borders of the lakes and 
mountains, to eat the bread of life from the hands 
of the founder of the new worship. The pro- 
phetess, standing on a hillock, preached for five 
or six hours together, in the open air ; and these 
long improvisations, these long journies, the ab- 
sence of sleep and the want of food, had no 
effect on the health of Valerie. From this 
feeble person, in whom a delicacy of constitu- 
tion hastened a premature old age, the voice of 
an oracle issued ; the infirmities of nature seemed 
not to dare approach the missionary of charity. 

“ Behold me,” she would say, “ am I not in 
my own person a perpetual miracle !” 

Valerie, catechising the sovereigns, the great, 
the sinners of the earth, and the poor, of the 
nineteenth century, offers the most faithful trans- 
lation of that beautiful passage of Virgil, wherein 
he paints so divinely the inspirations of the 
Pythonissa. Unfortunately for the Baroness de 
Krudener, human laws declared themselves in di- 
rect opposition to the divine laws announced 
ly the prophetess. The flock was dispersed, 
the oracles of the humble Pythonissa were de- 
clared seditious, and she was obliged to return 
to her own country. 

Here she languished under an interdiction 
from her guardian friend and disciple, “‘ David,” 
to teach or preach; her followers no longer 
were permitted to form a body ; and as the flame 
of fanaticism, like every other flame,. requires 
constant feeding, her followers fell away, and, no 
doubt, relapsed into the ‘“ sinfulness of sin,” 
and she was suffered to expire in the Crimea, 
almost alone and forgotten, in the month of 
January last. 

Her powers of persuasion were very great, 
and many whe went to laugh remained to pray. 
To Madame Krudener is owing, we believe, the 
conversion of M. Benjamin de Constant, and 
the work on religion he is now publishing. 
Such was the awe her words sometimes inspired, 
that her hearers, and M. B jamin de Const 
with the rest, fell flat on their faces in her presence. 
Awonc the recent losses which our literature has 
sustained, is that of the Rev. R. Bland, curate of 
Kenilworth, who died at Leamington on the 12th, 
in the 47th year of his age. He possessed high 
classical and literary attainments, and was greatly 
accomplished in music. Asan instructor of youth, 
he was much beloved by his pupils. His pub- 
lished works are, Translations from the Greek 
Anthology, with an admirable preface prefixed to 
them—Edwy and Elgiva,and Poems—Four Slaves 








of Cytherea, and Poems ; besides several works of| The prison and the scaffald, could they be 


classical utility, 


- OL . 
Tue Bill for the Reet of + Roman Catholics 
has been brought into the House of Commons, and 


David (by this name she cincts of private society, and therefore trust, we 
are not in error in considering the following notice 
sufficiently connected with publicity to be proper 
From this period, her life has been a series of|for the Literary Gazette. On W ednesday even- 

ing, Mr. Soane opened his house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields to a numerous assemblage of visitors, most | What the chain's next unravelling willibe 
of them eminent in Literature and the Arts. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


That it may not suffice unto itself, 

But seeks conimunion with that other state, 
Whose mystery to it is as a shroud 

In which it may conceal its strife of thought,” 
And find repose. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
BELZONI'S EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
We are cautious in not intruding within the pre- 


His 
avowed object was, to interest them in the Exhibi- 
tion of Egyptian Antiquities, which the widow of 
the unfortunate Belzoni is about to produce in 
Leicester Square. The benevolence of this pur- 
pose needs no comment; but we -may dwell a 
little on the means taken by the amiable individual 
in question, to secure its attainment. His man- 
sion, (unique for combining all that wealth can 
command from elegance, taste, and a just feeling 
for what is excellent in the Arts and Literature, ) 
was superbly lighted up. Thecompany here sur- 


found near Thebes ; there the famous Hogarths, 
which Mr. Soane carried away from all compe- 
titors about two years ago: studies, rich in the 


sculpture, architecture, design, and painting, ar- 
rested the attention. 
charm:of the whole, was in the disposition of the 


say more is unnecessary. Mrs. Belzoni was pre- 


of her kind patron. 


Tne Drorama.—the recent change in the Dio- 
rama, by which the “* Ruins of Holyrood Chapel, 
a moonlight scene,” is substituted for Brest Har- 
bour, produces one of the most attractive subjects 


architecture and the female figure at the tomb ; 
but the varying effects caused by the fluctuation 
of the moon-light are so admirably managed, as 
at once to delight the mind, and impress it with 


sented before it. 
to discredit the sense as to believe that this is 
picture: the spectator gazes on the interesting 
view till he forgets that he is in a building in the 
Regent’s Park, and Fancy, without an effort, 
transports him to the Bourn, where rests the 
dust of Scottish Princes. It is really a beautiful 
sight ; and we cannot recommend our friends to a 
greater treat than a visit to it will afford them. 
Its impressions on a poetical im gination may be 
understood from the following lines, which the 
view inspired in one of England’s sweetest Song- 
stresses : 

HOLYROOD. 
The moonlight fell like pity o'er the walls 
And broken arehes, which the conqueror, Time 
Had rode unto destruction; the grey moss, 
Asilver cloak, hung lightly o’er the ruins; 
And nothing came upon the soul but soft, 
Sad images. And this was once a palace, 
Where the rich viol answered to the lute, _ 
And maidens flung the flowers from their hair 
‘Till the hallsswam with perfume: kere the dance 
Kept time with light harps, and yet lighter feet ; 
And here the beautiful Mary kept her court, 
Where sighs and smiles made her regality, 
And dreamed not of the long and many years 
When the heart was to waste itself away 
In hope, whose anxiousness was as a curse : 
Here, royal in her beauty and her power, 


But things whose very name was not tor her? 
And this, now ‘allen sanctuary, how oft 

Have hymns and incense made it holiness; 

How oft, perhaps, at the low midnight hour, 
Its once fair mistress may have stolen to pour 
At its pure altar, thoughts which have no vent, 





But it is utterly changed : 


No incense rises, save some chance wild-flower 
Breathes grateful to the air; no hymn is heard, 
Nosound, but the bat's melancholy wings; 

And all is desolate, and solitude. 

And thus it is with links of destiny : 

Clay fastens on with gold—and none may tell 


Alas, the mockeries in which fate delights f 
Alas, for time !—still more, alas, for change!—L. E. L. 


We have heard that a Dioramic view in full 
un-shine is in preparation : it will contrast well 


with this sweet and tender performance. 





We have often called the attention of the curious, 
and especially of the youthful, desirous of acquiring 
useful and lasting impressions, to the various 
Exhibitions produced, from time to time, by Mr. 
Bullock, at the Egyptian Hall ; and we find anew 
occasion for pointing notice to that direction, 
I . -| Mr. B,, we understand, is about to break up his 
veyed the memorable Sarcophagus which Belzoni|excellent Museum of Mexican Antiquities and 
Productions, so that, after a week more, it will 
be no longer a place of public resort ; and we cays 
1 , not help wishing to make this known, that the 
finest prints, here stayed the footsteps ; and there opportunity still afforded of seeing so complete a 
arched chambers and recesses, filled with gems of representation of an interesting country may Rot 
be 

But, perhaps, the greatest mony 


The Museum is destined for the Can- 


In the private rooms above, Mr. Bullock has 


various parts ; a disposition which highly exalts another attraction for the lovers of the Fine Arts, 
our opinion of the genius, even of Mr.Soane. To|in a collection of paintings, made, during the 
, . early period of the Revolution, by the French 
sent, and received every attention from the guests | General of ‘Artiller , Hervé, and since preserved 
by the Marquis of Belleville. 
remarkable Titian, of a Monk. preaching to the 
Court of Francis I.; and also a superb Poussin, 
some fine Claudes, and other Valuable pictures. 


Among these is a 


Mr. B. made a purchase of them in France, and 


which the art has accomplished, Not only is the |they will now find their way to British cabinets 
illusion perfect in the mouldering remains of| and galleries. 








DRAMA. 

A new Operatic Piece, of a species resembling 
Clari, was produced last Saturday, at the li tle 
Theatre. The music has no powerful claims to 


a stronger conviction of the reality of what is pre- wiitien “<n ca 
tage ° , and it was only the exquisite performance 
Indéod it is havdly possible so of Madame Ronzi de Begnis, which made the 


thing pass. 

Of the regular Theatres, no regular notice need 
be taken, as their practices are altogether irre- 
gular. Puffs of Kean’s last appearances, at one 
house, and pretended bets about Miss Foote’s 
marriage, to seduce audiences to the other, are 
the most prominent features of the charlatanry to 
which both are reduced for want of better at- 
tractions. 

We understand that there are now some ex- 
pectations of the King’s Theatre being opened 
in about a month from this period. The new 
wall, instead of that which was suspected, if 
not condemned, will be completed in good time. 


VARIETIES. 

Antidote against Poisons—A Correspondent, 
alluding to the numervtis' cases of death from ac- 
cidental poisonings, and particularly to the melan- 
choly fate of the late royal academician, Mr. 
Owen, adds—“ I may venwure to affirm, there is 
scarce even a cottage in this country that does 
not contain an invaluable, certain, and imme- 
diate remedy for such events, which is nothing 
more than a desert spoonful ef made mustard, 
mixed in a tumbler glass of warm water, and drank 
immediately : it acts as an instantaneous emetic, 
is always ready, and may be used with safety in 
any case where one is required, By a mistake, 
where a gentleman took a full ounce of poison 
instead of salts, the casters were fortunately at 








read a first time ; sepond reading 19th of ApriJ, 


But deep and silent prayer; when the heart figds 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


hand, and no doubt an invaluable life was pre- 
served to his family by giving the mustard directly, 
By making this simple antidote known, you indy 
be the means of saving many a fellow creature 
from an untimely end.” 

The new tragedy of Jeanne d’ Arc, written by 
M. Soumet; of the Academié Francaise, was re- 
presented for the first time on Monday the 14th 
instant, at the Theatre Royal de VOdeon, for the 
benefit of Mademoiselle Georges, and was an- 
nounced for a second representation amid the 
general applause of the audience—We under- 
staud that Barba, the bookseller, of the Palais 
Royal, has purchased the MS. of this tragedy 
for 600 francs, 

FACETIF. 

Anecdote of a Prison.—M. Ouvrard, an army 
contractor, is at present in prison, at Paris, on 
heavy charges; but he has sums, | | 
and lives like a prince. The following story is 
told of his incarceration :—On the same floor 
with his apartments are two rooms, which he 
desired to have, pour s’arrondir—that is, to have 
all the flat: the jailer told him he could not have 
the rooms, as they were hired by two debtors, 
** How much do they owe ?”—* About 10,000 
francs.” Here is the money,” said Monsieur 
Ouvrard—and he paid the 10,000 franes, had the 
two rooms, s’arrondit, and the two prisoners were 
set at liberty! ! 


The Rev. PRARY,N ney Protas of Modern 


History, in the University of 2 is preparing for 
7 ion, Memoirs of L “1 fate and Administration of 
Right Honourable William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
Lord he Treasurer of ‘England, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabe' with pr 0 fiom bis Private and Official 
othe 4 ndenve, and other Papers not previously ipves- 
t A the share taken by 2b eg oly so mahy 


transactions, is rem 
doubt biit.that his history when lly develoy ped, 
(a ‘task which has never before been attempted) by the 
aid of his exceedingly numerous and valuable manu- 
sort ts, will be found to possess great interest. ‘The 
is intended to form two volumes in quarto, and to 
oo te Palen wl by Portraits and Engravi ngs 

Mr. » who is mentioned by Count Gamba and |; 
others, as rhe been intimate with Lord Byron during 
the latter pe: of his residence in Greece, is about to 
publish hie. penta of this event. It is said to differ 
considerably from every other account. 

A volume, containing many Letters to and from Pope, 
Srosie, Gay, Bolingbroke, with some Poetical Fragments, |" 
| ay Ny will red be ea warp They are from ori. | of 

na! 


edition to which the work will form a supplement. 
A complete Treatise on Rail. by Nicholas 
Wood, Esq. of Killingaw orth Colliery. ‘Newcastle: on- 
ne, “is announced for next mont 
Ye understand the author of “ Siniles and Tears" is 
preparing a New Series for the press 
LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Schiller's Latin Grammar, 2 vols, 8vo. 1/ 10s. bds.--- 
Memwirs of the Countess de Geulis, 2 vols, 8vo. English 
18s. Freach 16s. bds.---Tremaine, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1. ile. 6d. bds..--Mant’s Tales for Ellen, 9 vols. half-|3 
sane 5s.---The Abduction, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1. 1s. 
bds---Dier of Henry Teonge, Svo. 12s. bds.---C lone! 
—_ his Friends, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. bds.---Hall's 
tires, crown 8yvo, 9s. bds.---Cochrane’s Travels’ 
embers vols. 8vo. JU. 10s. bds.--- sylvan Sketches, 
Bro. 12s, bds.---Brande’s Manual of Pharmacy, 8vo. 
14s. bds.---Latham on Diseases of the Penitenti 
8vo. 8s. bds.---Present Laws relat:ve to Savings «iB 
in England, 12mo. 3s. bds.---Miller on Fines wi éco- 
veries, 6s. bds ---Practical Instructions for Passing Pri- 
vate Bills, 8vo. 10¢.6d. bds----Paris Medical Chemistry, 
8¥0. 16s. bids.---Gray’s Works, post 8vo, 15s. bds.--- 
Laing's Travels in Africa, 8vo. 18s. bds.---Dunlop on 
the Poor Laws of Scotland, 8vo. 5s. Gd. bds. est's 
Journal at the Red River Colon » 8vo. 85. 6d. bds.--- 


Keiinion’ of the Cantebies F , 19m, 5s. bds.---Wri 
— of the Cambrid; 
3e 








blems, 2 vols. 8vo, plates, 

Letters toa Sceptic of Distinction, 4s.--- 
Memoires of Count Segur, 8vo. 12s.---Britton’s Antiqui- 
ties, of Bath Abbey Church, royal 8vo. 1/, medium 4to. 
UU. 11s. 6d. imperial 4to. 2/, 2s. bds.---Samuel’s Me-|,. 
moirs of Mendelsohn, 8vo, 7s. 6d, bds.---Whittaker,s 


Sermons at Cambridge, 8vo, 5s. bds.---Fravell's Lec-| Lady 


tures on the Lessons, 12mo. 48. bds.---Miller on the 
Doctrines 0: Christianity, 8vo. 7s, . bds,---Luscombe's 
Sermons, translated from the French, 8vo. 9s. bds.--- 
Tales of Fault and Feeling, 3 vols. 12mo, 1, 1s. bds,--- 
jon merry 8 Physiology, foctavo 5s. boards.---Whillier's 

y, Svo. 198. bds,.-- Hammond's Prac- 
ie in Parliament, 58, bds.---Poinsett’s Notes on! Deaths 


and will be printed aniformly with Roscoe's te 


Mexico, 8vo. 123. baggy on pds me part 1, 
4to. 8s. sewed.---Gaieties ie. vols. post 

8vo, 1, 2ee--Dnnaestonss 

8vo. 7s. bds. plrorneeh, See Wor 


3/1, 128. bds.---Llo 
Christ, &c. 8vo, Douglas on the Advance- 
ment of Society in Knowledge and Religion, 8vo. 9s. 
bds.---Impressious of the Heart, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds 
Life of Frederick Schiller, 8vo. 10e.@d. bds---Jackscn & 
Antvow? Illustration of Bishop West's | in Put- 
Church, Surrey, super-roya yal 4to. 14s. imperial, 
In: ia paper, V. 8s.---Fry's Church History, 8vo. 12s. 
ery iver's English Grammar, 8vo. 12s. bds 
Cuoss’ yeas Festival at York, royal 4to, 2i. 2s. bds. 
---Don Estaban; or, Memoire.of a Spaniard; written 
by himself, 3vols. post 8vo. 1/. 7s. bds.-.-Cary’s Astro. 
nomy, 8vo. 6s, inde. ---Every day Occurrences, 2 vols. 
8vo. 14s. bds.--- White's Brith eerage, 75- bound. 
Percival’s History of Italy, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s, bds.-- 
The Pictures, &c. crown Svo, 9s. bds.---The History of 
Paris, 3 vols. $vo- 2/. 2s, bds, 
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+ Tinos on ooking tie taprovistirice, are 
stein beautiful; but we have an objection to in- 
troduciag too many “tributes of that kind into the Ga- 
zette, from the Ten it might be fancied to bear 
of pressing into notice what requires no such ai¢. If 
allowed, we will forward the Ly eet to the fair 
writer, instead of. returning it as directed 

Want of room compels us to omit the “continuation 
of Segur’s Russia, 
lication. 


without seeing them. 
We shall be glad to hear from #7”, Have read some] 
curious matters, in records, such as he mentions. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall.—The 
Galle a the Exhibition and Sale of the WORKS of | W. 
MODERN ‘TISTS is open Daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing until Five in the Evening. 
mission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. (By Order) 
SOHN YOUNG, 


Ly 
The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Picture of ‘Bar 
Sovione: ‘their b the Sick in the Temple, yee es have ave nt alendy 
received their im ma: err m yment 
the of their Substription d the Brit. Ieetitetion daily. 
USSELL INSTITUTION, Great Coram- 
street. A course of Six Lectures on the Phenomena and 
istory of 1 s Meteors and Meteorites ; to be illustrated b 
a series of Transparent ms of Meteors, an extensive Col- 
lection of Meteorites, or Stones, which have fallen from the 
niteseeee re, and various Ex riments in C ayageng cnt Natural 
Philosp By E. W. BRAYLEY, Jun, A. L.5 








other articles prepared for pub- | Pre 
We know not what to say to “Romantic Tales,” of Foor 


Ip 8vo. price 


[LA DIABLE DIPLOMATE, par un Ancien 
teehee: printed by G. Schulze, ) 13, Poland-street. 








Edition, 
wit Portraits of Napeleon and Las is Ce 


four colgared Views or +. Helens, “hen ah the eel, Oe 
laps, Plans, &e . per vul. or al. tas. the cae 
Work in Fren Fate 
OUNT TAS CASES’ JOURNAL of the PRI. 
MEA LIFE & CONVERSATIONS of the late EMPEROR 


APO! 

As this he Work is universally acknowled, to form the most 
complete epitome of the Life, vl ad a Opinions of this — 
extraordinary man, it is umed that this new 

into 4 vols. and published at a very moderate price, wll 

extremely acceptable to the public, aud that there are few 
who will not be desirous of passens 
Pal enry Colburn, & 





Arey ob 


New Burlington- 
street; Beil and B ute, Edinburgh ; oh John Cumming, 





Just published, i = one. vol. 8vo. with an a Tdle-page, 


r[HE DIARY of HENRY TEONGE, a Chap. 
lain on board the English ships penitence, Brictel, and 
Royal Oak, from 1675 to 1 Now first published from the 
spemal manuscript ; ; with an ‘account of the eeaaed 
jiographical and explanatory Notes, ring many robe 7 
Tneerotions of Ancient and Foreign Cus: 
London: printed for Charles Knight, F Pall-Mall East. 





te nd in red leather, 
A COMPENDIUM of the BRITISH PEER. 
AGE; So pos the Surnames, Creations, Residences, 
Titles, Offices C a and Intermarriages, e Two 
sent Net a! phabetically in a a pabaler form ; 
with an Appendix, comprisin; ari of Archbishops ely 
Commoners allied to the Nobilit ity 5 Surnames of Pee Tites 
‘eers’ Eldest Sons ; bw the ete 
Hi Majesty’ Ministers s Table ot recedes 
is 's Ministers ; Ta’ ceden 
sony snd Metts of the Peers. By CHAR ARLES WHITE, Eisg, 
: printed for Charles Knight, Pall-Mall East. 


came SYSTEM of MUSICAL EDUCA. 
TION.—Dr. ESSEX respectfully informs the N mens 
,and his Friends in Beri that his ACADEMY is NO 

oF for the — ion of Papi Pils, on the above system, every 
IDAY a <p as usual. The Harp, the 
~. 8A, and the acted jinging 

at sigh by = knowledge of harmony, in parts 
wi ht at the cademy, 5,1 enterden- 
esidences and Schools. 





a 

Italian on 

of Duets, Trios, _ 
street, Hanover-square or at Private 
Terms ma: known by applying as above. ‘The Academy is 
open in the Evenin gh lustruction of Gentlemen only. There 
is also a Vacancy fe 1 Pupil. 


Iu 4 vols. 810. price - 8s. ae Third Falition, eerennt, revised, 


and con: 
Pystorica “MEMOIRS of the ENGLISH, 
IRISH, and SCOTTISH CATHOLICS, since the Refor- 
mation; with a Succinct Account of the Principal Events in the 
Ecclesiastical peop of this Country antecedent to that period, 
and in the Histori we of the Ei blished Church, and the Disseat- 
ing and E and some Historical Minutes 














on Mon ia the eaBih Inst. at 8 o’clock in the Evening. 
Mons. COMTE will deliver a Course of Eight} 
Lectures in French, on the Nature and Object of Dramatic Art 
in France, and chiefly on Comedy.—To commence at 4 o’clock 
» the April.— ome paed © nd Symppasee to be had 
at the Institution ; reuttel and Wirtz, 
are; Messrs. Martin, and Co., Great Mari- 

me -street ; and at Messrs. Arete i Cora 


in the Pha: 
‘LTERATIONS adopt 
PHARMACOPGIA of NSCCHR, fully stated; with 
atrative Formule 


and Schem ites 
infuenced by Chemical ‘Action. By HARD KER, 


are to Guy’s H. I. 
ted for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
Ma: Scotland and Elizabeth o ¥ "Our -—Price 12s. boards 
1 oh: CASE of MARY QUEE EN of SCOTS, 
an. of ELIZABETH EEN of ENGLAND, 
the Amorous 

the th Queen, and identifyin her with all the plans na 
led t *s Ruin and Murder. With an Account of the Last 
Eiomonte sol Mary, her Letter to Elizabeth, and Davison’s Apology | de 
about the cant apace dl D whole drawn from Stat 
and most anibentic sourc 
1UGH CAMPBELL, LL.D. F.A.S. 

Printed ee Sherwood, Jones, och ee i Paceanantanene, 

Where also may 

The Love Letters 3 of Mary Giieen of Scots to 
James Earl of Bothwell, with her Love Sonnets an 
Contracts, and a Hist: fig pee before “sg ca khnabet, 
at Hampton Court. and it. in one volume, 


This day is ublished, | J, Toda, Inde zie tain, Tesi! 
sad iy ab Bal Baldwin, a a Joy I London ; price as. 
the i umbe: 
E, PROVINCIAL MAGAZINE and RE- 
VIEW, ere oy oo begga — 8) —~ Sy ae 
Lecture delivered erety and 
slo i 1 i Pip of Shefiela, upon san Boctlectal ~ e ~ 
iper- vere! in Sibei rar Elery om yt AR 
No. chy eee 
Nebilies by an ood lew of Alexandria—Public Charities of York 
shire, continued from No. 
field, &c.—To Vga To 
“ieee” Mythology and 
below ?—Review, Scenes and 0 
Sketches of — nae No.2, Lucilla, an accompli 
—Beaut; a Simi A Scene—Keview 
Life « of Wesley my Characterist istic Anecdote—Address of the 
Ww down to the House—Lament for 
om No. 2—Review, Mrs. Opie’s INns- 
pgp td bg Bietpess— 














Conveyance of 
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ios, Sibert hee Trench Mi Manat jactures ; é 
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in the LONDON H". 


; A’ PRINT o 


the te’ oP ic el the B the Separatists 
respetin ane a Rome before the Reformation ; 3 the Society 
of Jesus ; and the a a TEER | Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just imported, by Dulau at and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 


ISTOIRE de NAPOLEON et de la Grande 
= ty (eS > reagg ear Par le Cte. de SEGUR. 
"Histoire des Operations Secosdaires. Par Lal- 
Ver 2 vols. 8vo. and.Atlas. Price gl. 1 
Pittoresque | de ia Grice. Par Choi- 
-- Ge vols. lai — rk is now completed. 
““Memoires inédits de Mde. la Ctsse. e Genlis, 
=> 18e. Sidele et la Revolution Francaise. Paris Edition. 


. Bvo. 16s, 

v1 1° “Histoire de la Domination des Arabes et « et - 

Es; Portugal, d VI i le eq 

Jaap fer exputsion defile redige ur ate Te 
Arepe en manel de M. Joseph Par M. De Mal 

3 vols. 8vo. 11. 

Memoires: a ria Cour de Louis XIV ae nm 
de de jame 








Régeuce, its de la 
Bhs. Charlotte, ys Orleans Ore. 10s, 6d.—This curious 


blication has be sed 

Memoires ou Sonvenirs et A Anecdotes. Par M. 
le Cte. d x 
: Manusarit de de 18i3, a le Précis des 
Evenemens de cette Année, pour servir ’l’Histoire de 7 eed 
Napoléon. Par le Baron on Feu, 2 vols, 8vo. Price 11. as. sd. 





Liver and em. 
ACTS & OBSERVATION NS on LIVER COM: 
PLAINTS, and the various extensiv 

cated Disorders of the 
System, ——— 

‘oints essential to Heal: 

By JOHN ‘ PATTHORN 
Printed for Longman ona 


C inburgh ; Dublin ; Fagg, Swansea; 
Williams; "Cheltenham | A 


Leamington. 





Pike HO to the King.—Just published, 

{the HOLY FAMILY ‘ngraved 
hy, CHARLES jae J (in the line manner)» “4 | heer 
PBictore by Morealt us Venusti, of Jonathan mn, a. 


ee 
anchester. Si of th ‘Bugs 84 Inches by 12. : 
ofan 10s. Gd. ; = In rig ah 11. 18, ; Proofs on India 





tion Paper peters tive kote Letters, ul. 11. 6d. 


ndon : published " Hurst, pny ae] & Co. on wa 





apd go, Cheapaide ; Robinson "s Place, 


teal ae ee 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


MSE LLAN OBSERVATIONS and 
nomay ou SRC OENENT 


LL, B. 
With numerous ae. and Peesiniies of the Hand-writing 
of Illustrious Persons, as Henry IV. of France, Lady Jane Gray, 


* Published by Longman and Ban erce il. Ss. 


be had 
The LIFE of MICHAEL. , ANGEL, Seo: am third edition, by the 


PEEP at the PILGRIMS in 1636. A Tale 
of piles Times. 
Printed for Geo, B. W hittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Lore BYRON’S WORKS, vols. 5 & 6, 8vo. 
10s, Gel. each ; and vols. 6, 7, & 8, small 8vo. 7s. each ; con- 
taining, Doge of of Venice » Prophecy of Dante, Cain, The Foscari, 
and Surdanapalus, 


Printed for John 3 server , Albemarte-street. 





Ina ae 8vo. 
LPSTORY, of the LTERATORE of SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, M. DE eqn eT 
_ Formin the conelatan of his Histor. of the Literature of ‘eas 
mrope. With Notes, by THO. OSCOE, E: 
_ Printed, for Henry iC olbura, § 8, New Burlincton- street. 


In one thick volume, 18mo, rice 12s. bound 
LIGNANT'S PARIS GUIDE, or, Strangers’ 
Companion through the Freuch Metro; bepelia, containing a 

detailed and accurate cription of all the Public Edifices, 
Gardeas, &c. &c. with many interesting Particulars not to be 
found iu aay other work. To which is prefixed a Plau for view- 
ing Paris in a Week; a Directory of Tredesmen, &c. the 12th 
ition, embellished with a Map aud Engravin 
Printed for A. & W. ere Paris; and G 
Lom 


A new Edition, considerabl Clune nd i 
LANTA'S NEW PICTURE of PARIS, with 
Maps, Plans, Views of PIC Public Buildings, &c. 
Wieeles: poteoed fer Besoet Lnigh 
Cradoc k, a Joy, Paternoster-rom tale aw 
a) 
Useful Guides tor Fe henereart, to all Parts of 
the Continent. 


Mifnaxen: de he FAMILLE ROYALE de 

FRANCE: Faisant suite aux Mémoires de Madame 
Contenant, 1. Relation du Voyage de Lonis XVI. et de 

sa en & Varennes. Par Madame La : Duchesse, D’ eng 

== Balaton da V goers ry ee et & Coblentz en 1791. 

8 1} us °" 

Famille Royale & la Tour aeTemple P SMetome ts Ducks is 

DA ieme. 
Daye 


3B. Whittaker, 





- 18mo. gs. 
; and Baldwin, 





Par Madame Le Duchesse 
Avec des Notes Historiques et Biographiques. 
of the Journals may be had separanely to com- 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Barlington-street. 
"Sanhicmaby printed, in 2 vols. 


with - aegaet by eminent 
(THE LIFE of atte HAYLEY, Esq. the 


_ Friend and Biographer of COWPE 
WAIT EN’ BY HIMSE! 


Containing a vai 
eons his priv: 
publis 


Amon; the distings fished » whose names have a place in 
hove we a Pe re those of Dr. Be: Dr. Beattie, the Earl of Cha: cement, 
pons re nf poet Cowper, ae yen the Earl se 
Gealis, Sense Duchess te Pelesitboks Tomes at fo 

e an jist . 

Hotham, Lord Hardwicke, Lady H Hesketh Lord Holland, Bishop 
ishop ndaff, $ Sir Simon Blanc, 
Lady Melville, Sir 

rd and | ly Powlett, the Duke of 
», Lord Seoeton Mrs. Siddons, Miss 
pa 3 e Warton, Mr. Wilberforce, with many 
jo particularae more private friends, whom it would be impossible 

udon ; printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New B 

and Sev and Marshall, Seationers* Heltt hor. ee 


NIAN” in 3 vols. post Bvo. 
rTHE Er ‘ONIAN y ries of Essays, Criti- 
ximnes =~ imeations of Life and Manners. 


jotes of aoe ol eminent men of 
ate Correspondence and un- 
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fa Fsenahip ep as ‘and R Reason—A visit ‘to — On Youth: 
jidays waineal 


Te eES 8 — oe on Christmas 
e ie a 
Windsor Ball—SirThomas Nesbitt *s Definition nee hone. 
- er’s eget tale Dressing—On a Certain n= ne’s 
- me ba e ates of the Holidays—A dy Pom 
= wet es in re What shall I do?—Not - sine Oa 
pice orrow Reminiscences of my Youth—Le Blanc’s Sober 
. rd - jove—The inthe and the Phe County be unite Mad— 
~ ee jay Evening in the Country—The Coenty. att A Party 
lican—Visit to a Cou atry Fair— ‘The Lo ver's sree 
ele —Sense and ct —Lozell’s Essay on 
Boots—The Reshlei My le 
+ ton to b+ it—On Exonian Hoc ‘oets—Re- 
t 
Hany re Nee matorice—The Hall of ny 


SN &e. 
sold by H. —aeres New Burlington- street. 
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ing useful W 


have beep lately published b: 
enry Colburn, 8 ESE Burliggto ‘on etieats 7 


ART of PRES ERVIN 4 the SIGHT, 
impaired te extreme Old Age, and 


1 vol 1. 8v0. pri 
HE PRINCIPLES of FORENSIC. MEDI 


CINE, systematically arranged, and applied to British 
Practice ; intended for ess of Magistrates, Coroners, Bar- 
risters, Medical Prectislouers and Jurymen. Second Edition. 

greatly enlarged and impre 
iy JOLIN GORDON SMITH, M.D, 

vecturer on Political Medicine. 
Printed for Thomas "4 George U paetoand, 32, Fleet-street. 
e same Aut 

An Analysis of Medical rtdease. &vo. 12s. 


mel Painter to His Majesty. 


Etchings by the late C, Muss, 
lished in 4to. pi 
HRTY THREE ORIGINAL, DESIGNS 


from GAY’S FAULES cree 5 ae age 
By the late C. 
Sold for the benefit of the W fap a Family at 


By bi we ee 
stret, Fitzroy-square ; 537, Bazaar, Soho-square ; and by J 
ford, Saville Place. 





; Thompson's 's Conspectus, 
Fifth Edition, 1 g the ‘jn the New London 
Pharmacopeia, with ap i. on Poisons, a Selection of 
Women cee pe Axo) tons, avd an Analysis of Mineral 
aters kct Edition o' 
CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACOPGIAS 
of the LONDON, EDINBURGH, & DUBLIN COLLEGES 
of PHYSICIANS ; being a Practical Compendium of Materia 
Medica - peer 
THONY “foDD Fag yd ence F.L.S, & 
Printed Tor Thorns and George Underwood, 32, Fleet: “street ; 
and neneees and Hill, Great W indmli-street. 


id Edition. in Svo. 108. ‘Gd. bo: 
\ONSIDE ‘ATIONS on NEGRO ot oettey, 
wil i 
of the Ne 


the ta of the actual C entities 
sin abe Soe Tso an Examination into the Pro- 
priety and Efficacy of the Regulations contained in the late Order 
= laces now in eperelies “4 T doen to which are added, 
je Slaves. 


omg td on or ay Ameliorating the Condition 
By AL XANDEI M’ "DONNELL, ‘Enq. Secre- 
whe to the of the 
Printed for sane Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, t & Green. 
parts. 


ALVINISM and ARMINIANISM compared, 
in their principles and tendency; and the doctrines of 
Geucral Redemption, as held by the members of the Church of 
England, and by the early Dutch pice eS exhibited in their 
Scriptural evidence, and in their com: with the civil aud 
religious liberties of mankind. By JAMES NICHOLS 
P rinted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
* The work displays great reading and research in connection 
with the e subject, and greumantative powers of a respectable 
order.’’—Literary Gazette. 
‘* We can truly affirm that this book is a real multum in 
it is not only instructive, and exceedingly useful to theo! gical 
students, but frequently entertaining, from the intermixture of 
biography, history, and criticism,’’—Gentleman’s Magazine, 

On every subject connected ge romana with these 
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